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Making one of the most presidential 
speeches of his career, Harold Wilson 
declared on Monday that the seamen’s 
strike was a strike against the state. 
In the same speech, he said that the 
government was not taking sides in 
the dispute; yet, later on in his speech, 
he said that the government was deter- 
mined to resist the seamen’s demand, 
since to accept it would “breach the 
dykes of our prices and incomes 
policy.” 


In other words, the government has 


taken the employers’ side in the dis- 
pute. Mr Wilson has accepted the em- 
ployers’ contention that the seamen are 
demanding an unjustified 17% wage 
increase by way of a shorter working 
week. While he criticises the employ- 
ers for their “stupid and provocative ” 
action in twisting the 1965 wage agree- 
ment so as to impose a 56-hour work- 
ing week, he does not accept the men’s 
case for immediate steps to restore the 
40-hour week which was intended in 
that agreement. 


Greece: ‘defeating the 
Communist menace’ 


It has been fashionable for some time 
for military strategists and politicians, 
when discussing armed opposition to 
the '“ Communist menace” in _ south- 
east Asia, to cite the Greek civil war 
as an example where “Communism” 
was defeated by massive allied financial 
and military backing of an acceptable 
regime. The most recent instance was an 
article by C. M. Woodhouse in last 
week’s Observer: ‘Past experience in 
Greece, Malaya, Korea and French Indo- 
China points to three conditions for 
victory in such a war...” 


It might be worth discussing whether 
the analogy has any validity at all; 
but this week, with the Fourth Mara- 
thon march to be held in Greece on 
Sunday, a less complicated question pre- 
sents itself. How successful has the de- 
feat of the ‘Communist menace” 
been? Or, to put it more accurately: 
have the Greek royalists, with the help 
of British and American troops and 
money, been successful in crushing the 
Greek left? 


The methods used were for their time 
as extreme and bestial as those now 
being employed in Vietnam. Greek left- 
wingers insist that new American 
weapons were experimented with in 
Greece, just as in Vietnam; napalm, 
they say, was first used in Greece during 
the civil war. Thousands of the defeated 


VIETNAM 


Marshal Ky’s occupation of Da 
Nang, as we go to press, has been 
followed by outbreaks of fighting 
between pro- and anti-Ky troops, 
renewed Buddhist demonstrations, 
and threats of suicides by fire. It is 
impossible to forecast the events 
of the next few days; but in this 
week’s Peace News we have two 
features on Vietnam; an analysis by 
Adam Roberts of Buddhist atti- 
tudes towards the war (page 5), 
, and a report by Bill Wingell of the 
May Day demonstration in Saigon 
(page 7). These articles both exam- 
ine details of the situation as it 
was before the current outbreak. 


side were executed; in 1949 the Greek 
General Staff estimated that there were 
20,000 prisoners in jail after courts 
martial; the League for Democracy in 
Greece estimated that in 1945 there 
were 80,000 left-wing former resistance 
fighters in jail; a 1950 International 
Red Cross report estimated that there 
were 30,000 prisoners in the notorious 
Makronisos concentration camp alone. In 
1963 there were still 1,100 political 
prisoners remaining. The most recent 
figure this year was 28: several prisoners 
released recently had been in jail for 
more than 20 years. 

So the Greek left has suffered greatly 
over the last 20 years. In an article on 
page 3, the late Manolis Papoutsakis 
talks in a letter of 35 years of oppression 
and persecution by the right-wing in 
Greece, supported, as all Greek left- 
wingers will point out, by the British and 
the Americans through NATO. 

And what has happened to the Greek 
left wing? Has it been defeated by this 
sustained pressure? 

The Greek left is now probably stronger 
than for 20 years. Through the United 
Democratic Left party (EDA) - the Com. 
munist Party is still illegal in Greece - 
it has formed an alliance with the Centre 
Union Party of the ousted prime minis- 
ter, Papandreou, which may probably see 
the demise of the monarchy, and the 
establishment of a republic, within a few 
months or years. The days of violent 
insurrection are over, or at least former 
resistance fighters like Manolis Papout- 
sakis have hoped so. The war-torn Greek 
people have turned themselves to 
thoughts of peace; and the great symbol 
of their will for freedom and democracy, 
for separation from NATO and American 
influence, is the Marathon to Athens 
peace march. Last year half a million 
peopie are said to have marched the 
26 miles. This year more are expected. 

The Greek peace movement is not un- 
ilateralis!. Tre Greek movement is far 
too “political,” in the sense that they 
want the widest support from left, centre 
and even moderate right-wing groups, 
to be unilateral, But the march expres- 
ses a mass longing for an end to strife 
and ‘a demand for individual freedom 
which is seemingly unique in the world. 

If there is a country where we may 
expect this desire for peace to be echoed 
one day, it is surely Vietnam. 


Instead, Wilson has offered a court of 
inquiry to investigate the wages and 
overtime dispute, along with other is- 
sues like the 1894 Merchant Shipping 
Act, which imposes a penal disciplinary 
system on the men, complete with fines 
and imprisonment. He has said that 
“the full authority of the law, the full 
help of government, would be available 
to assist and speed this process of 
change.” On the face of it, this sounds 
a reasonable proposal; and yet the sea- 
men have unhesitatingly rejected it. 


This is not so hard to understand, 
however selfish and unpatriotic the men 
are being made out to be by the press 
and the government, if we stop to ask 
what an inquiry might produce. Since 
Mr Wilson has made it quite clear that 
the government will not advance on the 
present offer, it is a reasonable deduc- 
tion that an inquiry would be a charade, 
a device for fobbing the men off. With 
the breaking of the 1965 agreement in 
mind (which Mr Wilson notes has 
“played a major part in creating the 
feeling of exasperation”), the men are 
understandably in no mood for further 
devices of this sort. 


As for the Merchant Shipping Act, 
Monday’s Guardian reported that the 
Board of Trade had warned “ interested 
parties" that a proposed new Act might 
take five years to get on to the statute 
book, “ which does not suggest that the 
government until just now has given 
a very high priority to this reform.” 

So altogether we have a familiar pic- 
ture: a group of people, suffering from 
quite definite grievances, being publicly 
denounced for refusing to accept plaus- 
ible-sounding assurances from the gov- 
aang whose substance is open to 

oubt. 


It is possible that Mr Wilson is right 
in one respect - that the strike will 
achieve nothing. Perhaps the weight of 
engineered hostility to the seamen will 
defeat them. But it is also just possible 
that their stand may be successful, just 


Seamen in the dock 


as the mere threat of a strike has done 
something to focus attention on their 
grievances. But this will only happen if 
they get enough sympathy and support 
from outside their ranks to offset the 
propaganda against them. 


For the strikers are standing for a 
democratic right, which the govern- 
ment’s incomes policy is seeking to 
destroy, the right to play an indepen- 
dent role in economic affairs. The in- 
comes policy demands that the govern- 
ment alone has the right to decide the 
rate at which incomes advance, and it 
insists that the present distribution of 
wealth is correct. Special cases cannot 
be allowed, since everyone believes that 
his case is special. (But of course there 
are exceptions, like the doctors, who 
have a case, and a sanction, in the 
threat of strike action or emigration, 
but who do not have the misfortune 
to be working class.) 


Strikes, then, if not actually illegal, are 
immoral and unpatriotic. The role of the 
trade unions in the incomes policy is to 
help enforce it on their members, and 
the policy which they are being urged 
to enforce is one which is basically in 
line with the employer’s interests. Like 
Mussolini’s Italy or the Soviet Union, 
our government has declared the class 
war dead; there is no longer a conflict 
of interests, only a national interest. 


This is a deeply dangerous idea. As 
Martin Ennals, the retiring secretary of 
the National Council for Civil Liberties, 
has already suggested, the attack on 
trade unions may be the most important 
challenge to our freedom this year, and 
it needs to be resisted, by non-unionists 
as well as by trade unionists. Perhaps in 
some industries, more effective methods 
of struggle than the conventional strike 
can be devised (for instance, the upside- 
down strike, by which bus crews would 
allow passengers to travel free); but in 
this case it is difficult to see what else 
the seamen could have done. If they 
lose, the loss will not be theirs alone. 


That’s another advantage we have over the Tories. They wouldn’t 


dare send in troops to break a strike. 


2 Peace News 20 May 1966 


Land in India 


In his personal comment in your April 
15 issue, John Papworth has rightly 
asked why two million acres of land in 
India, given for distribution to the land- 
less, still lie undistributed. I am grate- 
ful to him for raising this important 
point. 

It is really very regrettable that no-one 
seems to be anxious to distribute this 
land. The government, especially those 
connected with the revenue department, 
are indifferent to it; and on the other 
hand, the Bhoodan workers are too busy 
obtaining fresh villages in gramdan to 
devote any time for the land donated 
earlier. This is indeed sad and awful. I 
do feel guilty for this unhappy lapse on 
our part. 

Suresh Ram, 

Sarvodaya Kuti, 

52 Shararabagh, Allahabad-3, India. 


The Moors murders 


Tom McGrath’s article on the “ moors 
murders” (May 13) is to me nothing but 
a sheer piece of wishful thinking, plus a 
touch of human stupidity. It is certainly 
a bad job when people let their unila- 
teral disarmament go to their head by 
leading them to treat ruthless murderers 
as sort of victims of a corrupt society. 
No society worth calling a society would 
tolerate brutal murderers like Ian Brady 
and Myra Hindley. 

Mr McGrath thinks that trying to under- 
stand the criminal mind by allowing 
them to write down their thoughts and 
impulses would be a good idea. Who 
for, may I ask? For some other murder- 
ers to follow in their footsteps and go 
one better? What a bloody farce! Trying 


to understand the ruthless murderer’s 
mind is a sheer waste of time. What is 
there to understand about it? Perhaps 
Mr McGrath could enlighten us on that, 
and perhaps in his next article he will 
be advocating a society for the protec- 
tion of murderers. You never can tell 
what some people will be up to, can you? 
R. Smith, 

1 Littlejohn Street, Dundee. 

Tom McGrath writes: Is this a satirical 
letter? I’m sorry. I was drunk on too 
much unilateral disarmament last week. 
I actually began to believe that there 
might be a connection between Brady’s 
crime and the society he lived in - that 
to some extent he might have been 
reacting to and conditioned by his early 
life in the Gorbals, his almost non-exist- 
ent family background, his dreary life 
in a dreary English town and dreary job 
as a store clerk and so on. I even drew 
a wild comparison between a child mur- 
dered by Brady and a child who died due 
to an H-bomb explosion - the bomb 
having been dropped of course at the 
command of responsible politicians, men 
that “any society worth calling a 
society” would condone. 

In my wild folly, I began to believe that 
the one way to find out “ what is there 
to understand” about the ruthless mur- 
derer’s mind might be to study it. I 
though this might show some interesting 
insights into the mentality of the poten. 
tial Nazi. I argued that it might “ de- 
glamourise” the murderer - that the 
sordid reality of his thoughts might do 
much less to inspire further crimes than 
what other potential murderers might 
have imagined his thoughts to have been. 
It occurred to-me that if we did dis- 
cover that Brady’s crime was in part due 
to adverse social conditions then we 
might be able to eradicate the social 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


After addressing the Burke Society at a 
famous public school, I find myself 
puzzled by the role of these schools as 
such. As institutions that help to stratify 
our society I have never liked them, 
and yet, and yet ... Take two or three 
hundred young teenagers; take a mas- 
sively built mansion - a monument to 
an eccentric Victorian plutocrat’s ap- 
parently insatiable, but not altogether 
graceless appetite for conspicuous con- 
sumption; set it in a vast park with acres 
of grass for tennis courts and cricket 
pitches; endow it plentifully and beauti- 
fully with trees, and border it with an 
idyllic river for boating, fishing and 
swimming; turn the gracious rooms into 
classrooms and dormitories; add a 
library, a science block and a well- 
equipped theatre; and engage a well 
qualified staff to teach. It may not be the 
best of solutions to the problem of equal 
education (and equal, I wonder, to 
what?), but undeniably there is here 
excellence of a kind, and of a kind 
that just does not grow on _ bushes. 
Of a kind too, I suspect, incompatible 
with the norms of a mass society, the 
lodestone of which is always apparently 
quantity at the expense of quality. 


Incidentally, I thought the boys talked 
good sense, better sense at times than 
Burke managed to utter. The spectacle 
of one boy, he could scarcely have been 
fifteen, coolly and flatly contradicting a 
master on a point of fact regarding the 
mature of Athenian democracy, spoke 
volumes not only for the quality of the 
teaching, but for the even-tempered 
camaraderie that seems to exist between 
staff and pupils. 


s s * 


In journalism dog does not, they say, 
bite dog, especially I suppose when a 
mongrel’ peacenik is sniffing around a 
patrician elder. But I must say I don't 
take to the new format of The Times 
at all. It is almost as though a regular 
city gent, complete with bowler and 
brolly, has suffered a sudden -transfor- 
mation into an elderly rake wearing op 
art shirts. 


In a winsome but well pointed sentence 
The Times declared, in an editorial seek. 
ing to justify the change, ‘“ uniqueness 


is not a virtue when it becomes mere 
eccentricity.” No doubt, no doubt. But 
one is left with an uneasy feeling that 
in another twenty years The Times could 
well go tabloid to the same tune. Its 
former note of authority may have been 
somewhat bogus, but it was at least 
distinctive. Now it may find the reality 
of seeking the norm as decided by con- 
sensus merely a rather elaborate trek to 
a dead end. 


La * * 


So! Lord Moran's diaries confirm what 
was evident from the public gallery of 
the House of Commons for months, that 
during the latter part of his tenure as 
prime minister of a country armed with 
nuclear weapons, Winston Churchill] was 
senile. Poor Winston. And us! 


At the critically important Yalta con- 
ference we now also know that he was a 
sick man; we know Roosevelt was physi- 
cally degenerating quite markedly and 
within a few months of death; we know 
Stalin’s mind was being increasingly 
invaded by phantoms and the conse- 
ences of too much booze; and that 
e Gaulle, as always, was afflicted with 
delusions of grandeur. What a carry on! 


But if you think that this was a passing 
phase it is worth remembering that at 
the time of Suez Eden's body evidenced 
severe morbidity, Kennedy at the time 
of the Cuba crisis had chronic and severe 
back pains, Macmillan resigned from a 
sick bed, and Foster Dulles was setting 
the world alight while cancer was des- 
troying him. 


If you think we are now out of the 
wood, just look around! Mao Tse-tung, 
General Franco and President Sukarno 
are all strongly rumoured to be senile 
(and in the case of the first named, the 
photograph released from Peking last 
week in an attempt, presumably, to 
dispel these rumours, merely seems -to 
confirm them); President Johnson is per- 
sistently rumoured to be a sick man (and 
in all charity he certainly behaves like 
one; Private Eye declares, “his mood 
varies between euphoria and despair - 
all the signs of the manic depressive at 
the mercy of his unconscious "’). And our 
own George Brown is becoming as well 
known as a hospital patient as a minister. 
What we need now is an international 
Red Cross team of doctors who will ex- 
amine all our beloved leaders in turn 
and issue full and factual reports on 
their state of mind and body at regular 
intervals. This won’t stop the rot in 
public life, of course, but it might help 


to slow it down. 
JOHN PAPWORTH 


Letters to 
the Editor 


conditions and so prevent future mur- 
ders - that “any society worth calling 
a society’ wouldn’t even produce mur- 
derers like Brady. i ; 
What a druken fool I was! Is it possible 
to sympathise with the predicament of 
the criminal and not condone his crime? 
Can one really maintain that telephone 
vandals need a more satisfying environ- 
ment and still curse them if you need to 
telephone for an ambulance? Of course 
not. Mr Smith has put me wise: if you 
attempt to sympathise with the mur- 
derer’s predicament that means you are 
well on the way to setting up a society 
for the protection of murderers. 
Finally, I thought that my ravings would 
not give offence because to ask for under- 
standing for the “ sinner” is in line with 
statements attributed to Christ, Buddha, 
Gandhi and others - all of them no doubt 
drunk on UD throughout their lives. 
Then I thought Marx might have seen 
sense in relating Brady’s crime to aliena- 
tion. Sartre too. Drunkards all! 

I'm extremely grateful to Mr Smith for 
correcting my folly. I can only repeat 
my apologies - I am addicted to unilateral 
disaramament - and ask him to write 
again. 


Passive pacifists 


I was sorry to see John Papworth (May 
6) following the ITV programme in 
suggesting that the PPU is not very 
active. Does “ activity ” of itself convince 
anybody? I doubt it. 

The PPU discovered in 1939 that it is 
easy enough to get thousands of people 
to march to Trafalgar Square, provided 
you don’t crystallise the issues to be 
faced. When you ask them to consistently 
oppose all war they just fade away. 

I think it a pity people only notice large 
numbers, and the press (including Peace 
News) is fascinated by protests, sit- 
downs and scuffles, while the more 
serious discussions on non-violent tech- 
niques and the full implications of ab- 
solute pacifism are relegated so _fre- 
quently (as the article on the PPU, 
AGM) to the back page. 

The PPU is almost alone today in having 
faced up to the full implications of a 
pacifist society and it recognises that 
the only sure way to achieve this in- 
volves slow conversion by personal con- 
tact and persuasion. Demonstrations 
serve a purpose, but generally fail to 
deal with detailed questions and argu- 
ments which people want to discuss. 
We have reconciled ourselves long ago 
to the failure of the national press to 
report the worthwhile detail of pacifist 
argument, while giving much publicity 
to the CND demonstrations. I am dis- 
tressed when John Papworth appears to 
fall into the same trap. 

Ron Barnes, Hon Treasurer PPU, 

121 Durleigh Rd, Bridgwater. 


Vietnam solidarity 


As our campaign has been the subject 
of discussion in your columns, I would 
be obliged if you could publish the 
following. 

Peter Neville (May 6) should not have 
rushed in to correct Gordon Causer 
(April 29) because now it is necessary 
to correct Peter Neville. Gordon Causer 
was right: the flags sold on the march 
were those of the National Liberation 
Front of South Vietnam (not Viet Cong, 
that is a slang expression for Vietnamese 
Communists). 

Peggy Duff (May 6) was right to correct 
Peter Cadogan (April 22), but the Viet- 
nam Solidarity Campaign is more than 
“« |, . the Bertrand Russell Peace Foun- 
dation, Ralph Schoenman, Chris Farley 
and some of the people associated with 
the Centre for Socialist Education and 
the Week.” The campaign was launched 
by a number of organisations and 
journals on the initiative of the Ber- 
trand Russell Peace Foundation; it is 
supported by seven publications, several 
local Vietnam Solidarity Committees, 
student and socialist groups, and groups 
such as the Indian Workers’ Association 
and the Committee of African Organisa- 
tions. 

We take our stand on the need for a 
movement in this country which will 
champion the right of the Vietnamese 
people to self-determination, peace and 
the unification of their country. This 
means struggling for the withdrawal of 
all American forces, bases and weapons 
from Vietnam; an end to the British 


government’s collusion with American 
aggression; and full support for the 
National Liberation Front in leadership 
of the South Vietnamese liberation move- 
ment. 

The campaign will culminate in a 
national conference on June 4-5, to for- 
malise a movement dedicated to strug- 
gling for these ends. 

Pat Jordan, secretary, 

Vietnam Solidarity Campaign, 

Basement Flat, 8 Roland Gardens, 
London SW7. 


Pierrot le Fou 


Alan Munardiere infers in the last para- 
graph of his review of Pierrot Le Fou 
(May 13) that it is Godard’s first film in 
colour. In fact it is his third (not includ- 
ing his colour short in Paris Vu Par), 
as both Une Femme est une Femme and 
Le Mepris were shot in colour. 

His criticism about the use of colour not 
being a “novelty” is invalid. One may 
praise an artist for using an original 
method of expression, but failure to do 
so doesn’t mean that the work is in 
any way flawed. Are, say, Scott Fitz- 
gerald's novels any less great works of 
art than, say, Joyce’s Ulysses? 

Mr Munardiere’s main criticism seems to 
be based on the premise that Marianne’s 
and Ferdinand’s protest is indiscriminate. 
But their flight to the Riviera is not a 
protest but an escape, perhaps a dream. 
It is wrong to attempt to pigeonhole 
their actions into a convenient political 
framework. As in all fantasies, real or 
imagined, reality intrudes and their pri. 
vate world collapses. In the film 
Marianne and Pierrot’s incompatibility, 
and Marianne’s contact with the outside 
world, destroy their private world. 

The other criticism which Mr Munar- 
diere and many other critics have made 
is that the plot or story line is slight 
and often put aside for Godard to show 
us some apparently irrelevant scene. 
This sort of criticism is based on the 
idea that the cinema is only a narrative 
art. But why should it be? Why can’t 
it also be like music, painting, sculpture 
or ballet? The content is not the story 
but the emotions aroused by each parti- 
cular scene. 

To me Pierrot Le Fou may not be “ im- 
portant” but one of the most beautiful 
movies ever made. 

John Petherbridge, 

27 North Villas, London NWI. 


Mobile theatre 


In reference to Michael Kustow’s article 
about the Trafalgar Square spectacle on 
Easter Monday, I would like to draw 
attention to the existence of a small 
mobile acting group which, too, believes 
in the immediacy of “ theatrical” effects 
for making a point in what can be a 
more memorable manner than a politi- 
cian's speech. 

The acting group’s name is CAST (Car. 
toon Archetypal Slogan Theatre) - which 
is an indication of the group's brief style 
of saying what it has to. The group’s in- 
tention, apart from its leftist politics, 
is to be as mobile as possible, enabling 
it to reach people on their own ground - 
pubs, clubs, etc. Only a small amount of 
acting space is needed - 12 ft by 12 ft, 
for example - and the only props a couple 
of chairs, which are used as many things. 
There is no charge for the group’s ser- 
vices, expenses only being required if 
travelling an overlong distance to per- 
form. Anyone interested in the group 
is asked to contact me for information 
or arrangements. 

R. Levene, 

37 Princelet St, Brick Lane, 

London El. 


Karl Jaspers 

The “ Christian theologian Karl Jaspers ” 
(John Bali, May 6) may be a Christian, 
but he is a philosopher, not a theologian. 
There is a difference! 

Albert Goodwin, 

The Manse, Tayvallich, Argyll. 
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This pledge signed by each 
member ts the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 
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Manolis Papoutsakis, organiser of two Marathon marches, died late 
last year. This tribute is compiled largely from personal letters which 
he wrote to Judy Brook. On the occasion of the Fourth Marathon to 
Athens march on May 22, we remember Manolis Papoutsakis. 


Manolis 


Papoutsakis: 


Greek peace leader 


Judy Brook 


Manolis Papoutsakis was born in Crete 
in 1926, the second of four children. At 
the age of 13 he developed osteomyelitis 
in. one leg, inflammation of the bone- 
marrow. In 1941, when the Germans ar- 
rived, the whole family joined the resis- 
tance. At 16 he was a founder member 
of the Pan-Cretan National Youth Organi- 
sation (POEN), collecting arms, distribu. 
ting leaflets, taking food and messages 
to the partisans. 

In 1944 he was captured while duplicat- 
ing leaflets and sentenced to death; after 
a term of imprisonment he was taken 
to Athens en route for Germany. Here 
he was liberated in October 1944. 

On December 3, 1944 there was a large 
peaceful demonstration in Athens in 
which Manolis took part, demanding the 
dissolution of all the resistance groups, 
including the semi-fascist right-wing. Ten 
demonstrators were shot while British 
troops stood by. This was effectively the 
start of the civil war. 


In 1945 Manolis returned to Crete and 
became editor of Cretan Youth, the paper 
of the left resistance youth group 
(EPON). In 1946, at the age of 19, he 
and his father were arrested: Papoutsakis 
was sentenced to 2} years which were 
served in the prison hospital because 
of his leg; his father was shot. 


In 1948 he was freed and went to Athens 
to work for the propaganda section of 
the now illegal EPON. Captured again, 
he was sent first to Ikaria detention 
camp; and then to the notorious Makron- 
isos. 
He writes in a short autobiography: 
“... they transferred us to Makronisos 
where we were submitted to terrible tor- 
tures. I endured. I was transferred to 
the military hospital 401 where I stayed 
40 days ... Then back to Makronisos. 
In December (1949) . . . more tortures. 
I endured. And again they sent me to 
the hospital 401, for 5 months. In July, 
after campaigns and protests, Papan- 
dreou liberated us for 15 days. Then 
back to Makronisos . . . until Christmas 
1951.” (In a note attached to this pas- 
sage when it was read on Sofia radio 
a friend adds: ‘“‘I endured. I endured.’ 
Nothing else! There are no words to 
say how much is hidden behind that 
word. It is the great word that belongs 
only to heroes like Manolis, who endured 
courageously as a communist all the 
ordeals, who kept erect the flag of 
humanity, of decency, of the struggle for 
liberty, for peace, for democracy.”) 
But George Razias found words for it: 
“We knew where they were taking us, 
so we began to sing. We were almost... 
gay, because they will give us the chance 
to undergo the frightful test ... They 
grasped cudgels, whips, chains. They fell 
upon us. The beating did not stop for 
half an hour. Afterwards we were led to 
the camp for political prisoners. There 
we spent the night in the open. Manolis 
stretched out beside me. I remember he 
turned to me and asked in wonder, ‘So 
this is the frightful Makronisos?’ ” 
And so did Mikis Theodorakis, the 
famous composer of Zorba’s Dance: “I 
remember they brought him in a blan- 
ket ... You would have thought he was 
a slaughtered creature. But they began 
to torture him again, but this time 
more scientifically. His clothes were in 
tatters as the result of the beating. And 
then his (leg) wound appeared. The fis- 
tula was discharging - and this inspired 
the torturers. Manolis fainted many 
times. But immediately on coming to 
he began to shout passwords, to insult 
his tormenters, to sing. And the iron 
bar again fell on the wound . . . After 
some time an officer, perhaps out of com- 
esis suggests that he should be given 
is revolver: ‘ Kill yourself to end your 
pain,’ he said to him. ‘You kill your- 


selves - all of you. You love death. I 
love life.’ This was Manolis’s answer.” . 
Makronisos was Officially a ‘‘ factory” 
set up in 1948 for the “ re-education ” 
of the losers in the civil war. The royal- 
ists had won with British and American 
help. 
When Manolis was released in 1951 he 
was seriously ill, and was restricted to 
Athens by the authorities. He became 
editor of Guardian of Peace, and when 
that was closed began working for 
Athens News, an English paper. Here he 
was the first journalist to break the 
barrier of silence about “the punish- 
ment island,” publishing a signed arti- 
cle, “This is Makronisos.” In 1956 he 
began working for the United Democra- 
tic Left party (EDA) in their “ worker’s 
propaganda” department. In 1959 he 
left Athens News to become responsible 
for the centre page of the left-wing daily 
Avgi (or Dawn). 
Throughout this time he had been having 
successive operations. By 1961 he was 
unable to walk and very ill. He went 
first to the central hospital of the Krem- 
lin in Moscow and then to London for 
successful operations. When he returned 
to Athens in December 1962 he became 
editor of Dromoi (The Roads to Peace). 
In October 1963 he took over the centre 
page of Avgi as well. 

. * * 


I first met Manolis in August 1963 with 
the late John French. Gregory Lambra- 
kis had been the only person to com- 
plete the First Marathon march that 
year. We were two of only four from the 
Committee of 100 who managed to get 
into Greece for the Hiroshima Day 
meeting on August 6. After that trium- 
phant meeting we became close friends, 
and corresponded regularly. 

He writes in February 1964: “T’ll send 
you the new issue of the magazine. I’ve 
put in the news of the trials and appeals 
of Terry Chandler and Peter Moule, and 
hope to publish a full story about it 
all... Mikis Theodorakis is on the cover 
. .. He’s standing as an EDA candidate 
in Piraeus. No doubt he’ll be elected... 
We are also carrying news about Ruislip 
as well as the Second Greek Marathon. 
I have not seen the latest issue of Peace 
News yet.” 

In 1964, with Papandreou in office, the 
Second Marathon was permitted. Peter 
Moule, Doug Brewood, Dennis Gould and 
Pat Pottle went over. I couldn't go, and 
Manolis wrote to me on May 15: “ Pity 
you are not here for the march. It seems 
it will be something terrific... From 
every island and every corner of the 
country, people are coming to Athens - 
by boat, plane, coaches and cars - and 
all in local costume. I’m not exaggerat- 
ing. You should be there. 

“TY think the idea of the march has 
caught the imagination of the Greeks. 
Maybe because it’s just something of the 
ancient processions of their ancestors 
(or is that far-fetched?). Maybe because 
the march offers Greek democrats and 
left wingers an opportunity to parade - 
after so many years of prisons, exiles 
and persecutions. Maybe because Lam- 
brakis has become a symbol and so many 
people want to follow his steps. And 
maybe because there is an element of 
competition and athletic endurance in 
the Marathon. And maybe because peace 
is the supreme ideal in today’s world...” 
After the march, he wrote to me: ‘“ The 
march is going to survive even general 
disarmament, if there will be such a 
thing in our lifetime. And this because 
of Lambrakis ... 

“We are trying to make the coming 
issue of Dromoi worthy of the march. It 
will be 80% about the march, and the 
rest includes the presentation of some 
extraordinary cultural events: Aristo. 
phanes’ Peace in Epidavria’ and the 


Athens stadium; and Theodorakis’ new 
work Azion Esti... It will be presented 
(if everything goes well) at the Herod 
Atticus theatre under the Acropolis... 
The whole thing is, according to the poet 
Odysseus Elytis, ‘the passion and resur- 
rection of the Greek people’...” 

In another letter he had told me: “ We 
are presenting Aristophanes’ Peace this 
summer and, of course, it’s something 
because under the Karamanlis regime it 
was blacklisted and nobody dared to 
present it...” 

A week or two later he wrote: “And 
on Friday we saw Aristophanes’ Peace at 
the stadium. It wasn’t just a translation 
from ancient to modern Greek, rather an 
adaptation - as there were atom bombs 
and Lambrakis and everything in the 
text - and the audience applauded for 
20 minutes after the performance.” 

By August 1964 Manolis had had to give 
up work on Dromoi because the centre 
page of Avgi was too demanding; later he 
became sub-editor of Avgi. In February 
1965 he became ill again and it was dis- 
covered-that he had had heart trouble for 
two years. But after three weeks in 
hospital he went straight back to work. In 
April he was elected as one of the main 
organisers of the Third Marathon - and I 
am afraid that he should not have ac- 
cepted this work. 

He wrote on May 16, 1965: “ War in- 
valids on crutches, women with their 
children in prams, will take part in the 
torch relay ( from Delphi to Marathon 
to Athens) through Athens . as well as 
foreign delegates who wish to. On mid- 
night on Saturday and Sunday there will 
be memorial services for the victims 
of all wars, and prayers for peace by 
priests of various denominations and 
other faiths . . . We have invited the 
Bishop of Southwark to be there - do 
your best all of you to send him over... 
“As for the March - we have invited 
everybody from East and West. Probably 
there will be a housing problem for us - 
and Athens! Invitations were sent to 
Soviet and American astronauts, Russell 
and Pauling, Jean-Paul Sartre, Ehren- 
burg, actresses and actors - Sophia Loren, 
Gina Lollobrigida, Claudia Cardinale, 
Marcello Mastroianni and Jean-Paul Bel- 
mondo. x 

“We have invited victims from Hiro- 
shima, and delegations from all peace 
movements - East and West, Middle East 
and Africa. We'll propose the setting up of 
an international peace centre at Delphi 
at a conference after the march when we 
shall discuss more effective action for 
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peace.” 

Two days before the march Manolis col- 
lapsed at the office with a heart attack. 
His little flat became seemingly the main 
centre for the peace movement in 
Greece. He was more happy than I had 
ever seen him. 

In July Papandreou was ousted by the 
King. On July 17 Manolis exploded on 
to paper: ‘“‘ What a day! And we are 
again under a palace-police regime. And 
I’m afraid this is the most shameless and 
hypocritical government we ever had. I 
take it that you have already seen on 
TV some of the student-police clashes in 
the centre of Athens . . . Until well 
after midnight last night we could hear 
the shots being fired ... Never before 
had this people been so disgusted by a 
plot prepared by the palace. I try to 
remain calm, don’t go out, and just see 
the funny side of it - because it’s really 
an operetta-like government. It’s clear 
that disgust is now snowballing... 
“This is clearly another earthquake, 
bigger than the Lambrakis tremor which 
brought down the Karamanlis regime. 
It should be expected after 35 years of 
right-wing oppression, co-operation with 
the Nazis, prosecutions, executions, and 
blatant violation of elementary decency, 
truth and human feelings. Life is cruel. 
I wanted so much all these years to see 
the life-giving earthquake. And I must 
stay in my room. Never mind! And I 
hope that we’ll be wise enough not to 
hurt anybody, not to scare away people, 
but prove that we have always been 
right.” 

On August 5 the King’s man Novas 
failed to get a majority in parliament. 
It seemed that the crisis was ending. On 
August 6 Manolis wrote: “We are all 
much more relaxed after 20 days of 
tension. It was something terrific. These 
20 days that shook Greece may open a 
new era in Greek political, social, eco- 
nomic and even cultural life. It is the 
Greek people who have changed history. 
During these 20 days the whole country 
had become a huge parliament - or an 
agora rather - people have been talk- 
ing, applauding, booing, demonstrating, 
sending telegrams . all kinds of political 
activity. They clashed, were beaten up, 
wounded, offered their lives. It was the 
greatest lesson in democracy that Greece 
has given to the modern society. I’m not 
writing an editorial even if I sound 
editorialising. But it was terrific. Looking 
back I can’t quite believe it...” 


continued on page 9 


“ Peace is the supreme ideal in today’s world.” - May 15, 1964. 

“My father brought me these wonderful books, Dickens and Dostoievsky. Every 
time my father came I pestered him for more and more. I couldn’t have too 
many. I had to learn English and read Dickens.” - on his imprisonment in 1944, 


aged 18. 


“His passion was education. He loved music and was a fanatical devotee of the 
theatre and cinema. Education is peace, that was his watchword.” - from an 


obituary. 


“IT know and love all the ruins, every stone of the Acropolis, Delphi, Olympia, 
Mycenae and Knossos, and I know very well where their beauty lies. The view 
that ‘they are all the same’ is just boredom; and people who can’t stretch and 
get down to find real beauty can say this. It’s about the same with all the good 
things in Hfe - English meadows, buttercups, daisies, Beethoven, Bach, Gains- 
borough, Greek islands, old books, Chinese prints, Picasso, Tolstoy, Karafis etc, etc. 
And then you must ask for dignity and responsibility, and then I think you have 


a real man or woman.” - May 31, 1964. 
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Editorial 


FINGERPRINTS AND 


FREEDOM 


The Home Secretary is considering a 
scheme for fingerprinting the entire 
population. Reactions to this from both 
left and right are likely to be “ they’re 
not taking my fingerprints.” Yet, within 
the present structure of society in which 
the general public is supposedly depen- 
dent on the police for protection against 
criminals, and is supposed to co-operate 
with the police in helping them catch 
criminals, the new scheme has a certain 
surface logic. It would seem at first an 
excellent idea: the police, having taken 
fingerprints at the scene of the crime, 
can then feed them to a computer and 
find out the owners of the prints. An 
excellent idea if you believe in the 
police force or are not a criminal. 


But even if you co-operate with and 
depend on the police force to some ex- 
tent, there are a number of strong reas- 
ons why you might oppose the new 
scheme. The National Council for Civil 
Liberties issued a press statement on 
May 11 which covered many of them. 
The statement, which was sent to the 
Home Office, says that the National Coun- 
cil ‘finds it difficult to credit’ that the 
idea is serious: 


“It would be the first step in the 
creation of a police state and a com- 
plete capitulation to the criminal ele- 
ment. The suggestion rests on an 
assumption that crime is bound to in- 
crease and that there will be no means 
of eradicating it at source. This, we 
believe, is a defeatist attitude and 
counter to the admirable trends in law 
reform shown over the past twelve to 
eighteen months. 


“We appreciate that the police force is 
under-manned and overworked and 
that the rate of detection of crime is 
disturbingly low. In such circumstances 
the idea of mass fingerprinting appears 
to be an act of desperation. 


“At present it is necessary to obtain 
a magistrate’s permission if a suspect 
refuses to be fingerprinted. This indi- 
cates a principle which weuld be over. 
ruled by the proposed. scheme; the 
scheme reverses the accepted principle 
that a man is innocent until found 
guilty. It would in fact propose that 
any child born is likely to be guilty.” 
The statement goes on to make the fol- 
lowing points: 
1. The system is open to abuse. There 
is no guarantee that prints would be 
used only in the detection of crime. It 


New staff for 
Peace News 


Roger Barnard joined the editorial staff 
of Peace News this week; he will take 
over the position of features editor from 
Tom McGrath. Recently a schoolteacher 
in Birmingham, he has written articles in 
Peace News on Vietnam and on the 
poetry of Adrian Mitchell; he has just 
completed a book on the poetry of the 
Spanish Civil War and is now working 
on one about Albert Camus. Before 
teaching he worked as a merchant sea- 
nek scaffolding erector, and steeple- 
ack. 

Julie Kettle, who was recently working 
for Brighton Entertainments and Publi- 
city, has taken over as subscriptions 
clerk from Jane Prince, who has left 
Peace News to work for Amnesty Inter- 
national. 


The friends of. 
King Hill 


call upon everyone who wants to help 
the homeless to meet them at 


Kentish Town Underground station 
Sunday, May 22 at 3 pm. 


for a short walk to 
12 Grove Terrace 


the home of Kenneth Robinson, Minister 
of Health, to demand immediate action. 


would give enormous power to the police 
force which, if misused by individual 
officers, could lead to serious injustices. 
It is possible that the records would be 
made available in security inquiries 
where the suspected person has none of 
the legal protection available to the 
suspected criminal. 

2. Innocent persons could be used by 
criminals in covering up crimes. 

3. The system would possibly lead to 
an increase in detection of petty offend- 
ers but would not help in convicting the 
“big time ” criminal who would have the 
means to outwit the system. 

4. Foreign visitors would either be ex- 
empt, which would undermine the sys- 
tem, or would be asked to give their 
fingerprints on entering the country, 
which would be regarded as an improper 
request. 

5. Many individuals would be likely to 
object to fingerprinting. In some cases 
there would doubtless be a refusal to 
co-operate. This would render the sys- 
tem unworkable. 

6. Members of minority political groups 
are already concerned at the extent to 
which their activities are checked by 
the security services and would be bound 
to interpret fingerprinting as a measure 
which would have political implications. 

7. It is said that thousands of unidenti- 
fied fingerprints are already on record. 
These could be scanned if all fingerprints 
were available and identified. This would 
not only cause fear among persons who 


may have committed offences (possibly 
minor) many years ago and have now 
established themselves as responsible and 
respected citizens, but could involve in- 
nocent persons in police inquiries relat- 
ing to dates too remote for accurate 
memory. 

8. The involvement of innocent persons 
would be out of proportion to any real 
value in tracing criminals. While offend. 
ers might automatically avoid leaving 
fingerprints, innocent people would be 
questioned and involved in lengthy in- 
quiries possibly leading to loss of work- 
ing time and wages, loss of employment 
and loss of reputation. 

The National Council’s objections are 
sound and couched in a tone which the 
Home Office is likely to take some notice 
of. But the fact that it is even being 
considered by the Home Office betrays an 
insensitive and overbearing attitude by 
the “ authorities” towards the individual 
and raises the whole question of police- 
government-public relations yet again. 
We have been amazed to hear that the 
idea is actually being considered very 
seriously by the police and the govern- 
ment, and that last week’s reports were 
released in order to sound out public 
reaction to it. Public reaction, so far, 
has on the whole been slightly incredu- 
lous of the scheme ever being introduced, 
and the official bodies concerned are re- 
ported to be gratified that there has 
been no outbreak of protest against it. 
If the idea is being ventured so seriously, 
perhaps it is time some protest began. 


Roger Barnard 


Your friendly neighbourhood 
head of defence sales 


“To be a salesman is to be a teacher. 
To sell is to fight the ignorance, the 
terrible ignorance of the public. How 
few people know how badly they live! 
They sleep on hard and creaking beds, 
they sit on uncomfortable and ugly 
chairs. Their eyes and their hinderparts 
are incessantly offended; they sense it 
vaguely, but only when they see some- 
thing different do they know it. One 
must tell them like children what they 
need. They must buy what they need, 
not what they ought to have. And to 
succeed in that object one must be 
their friend. Under all circumstances, 
one must be friendly to them, obliging. 
Of course, a person who buys nothing 
seems to be a despicable creature. A 
miser! one thinks, involuntarily filled 
with contempt and disgust. But as a 
salesman one must never think that. One 
must be friendly, always friendly, even 
when one’s heart is breaking.” 


BERTOLT BRECHT 


On Wednesday, May 11, Denis Healey 
told the Commons he was “ glad to in- 
form the House” that Raymond Brown, 
OBE, managing director of the Racal 
Electronics Group, had been appointed 
Head of Defence Sales for the next two 
years at a salary of £8,000 a year. His 
statement was greeted with some rather 
perfunctory protest from Kevin Mc- 
Namara and William Baxter, but apart 
from this the whole episode now ap- 
parently stands closed. 

As Healey pointed out, there’s no doubt 
whatsoever that Raymond Brown will 
make a very efficient defénce equipment 
salesman. Indeed, he may prove to be 
so invaluable a national servant as to 
warrant the receipt of still more medals 
from the Queen to put alongside his 
OBE; medals, after all, are the tradition. 
ally symbolic baubles handed out by 
monarchs for services rendered in the 
cause of murder. 

But the important thing to remember 
is that continuous lying and a complete 
lack of anything even remotely approach- 
ing honour and integrity are qualities 
indigenous to the vast new tribes of 
admen, salesmen, and public relations 
experts breeding incestuousiy across the 
face of Britain today. And one of the 
most potent weapons empioyed by these 
people is the slogan. 


However jolly a slogan appears, however 
coy its blush, hearty its laugh, or in- 
nocuous its smile, it is fundamentally a 
device for the capture of minds. Admen 
seeking to justify their trade will claim 
that a slogan acts as a catalyst in en- 
couraging audience participation. They 
may have a point there: the simpler 
the slogan, the more active the partici- 
pation; JUDEN RAUS, for example. But 
the real advantage of a slogan lies in 
the fact that it can tell a lie quicker 
than a straight ad. It does this, not by 
proclaiming something which is blatantly 
untrue or which can be obviously dis- 
proved, but by employing euphemism. 
At one extreme this comes to the trivial 
banalities of PERSONAL FRESHNESS 
LETTING YOU DOWN; at the other it 
becomes an extremely potent tool in the 
hands of political Cold War warriors, 
where precise terminology is otiose and 
words can mean anything or everything 


or nothing at all. 

Euphemism is clearly going to have a 
field day when Raymond Brown gets into 
his stride. ARMS FOR PEACE/ARMS 
FOR THE DEFENCE OF DEMOCRACY/ 
ARMS FOR FREEDOM - the changes on 
the one basic theme can and will be 
rung indefinitely. But no amount of 
word-play will disguise the fact that 
the British Labour Party has connived 
(twice now - we already have an Arms 
Salesman) in the establishment of a 
super-salesman for murder. 


Let's be quite clear about this. At first 
sight, it might seem that the Parliamen. 
tary Labour Party was presented with a 
fait accompli: Healey suddenly stood up 
and announced the appointment to an 
astonished gathering. But in fact the 
announcement was prompted by Kevin 
McNamara, who asked Healey to make 
a statement; someone in the Parliament- 


ary Labour Party obviously knew that. 


this appointment was intended. It’s all 
very well to protest after the announce- 
ment, but surely the only proper time 
to protest, lobby, and campaign was when 
the news of the appointment first seeped 
through. 

E. E. Cummings said it years ago: “A 
salesman is an It that stinks excuse.” 
Raymond Brown no doubt has every kind 
of pre-packaged excuse ready to Justify 
his trade. 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


Mr Henry Brooke, defeated by Ben 
Whitaker at Hampstead at the last elec- 
tion, had this to say at the annual meet- 
ing of the Hampstead Conservative Asso- 
ciation: 
“T am astonished that the borough 
has shown no gratitude to me, but 
of course it is very different from a 
country area where constituents are 
noted for their loyalty. It is obvious 
that Hampstead must adapt its 
methods to suit the city. 
“In the old days when many houses 
were venerable - I mean that they 
were occupied by a single family - it 
was far more like a country urban 
district. We must remember to be 
proud of the old Hampstead.” 
Not content with that, he concluded the 
meeting by reading a letter from his 
godson, aged 11: 
“We held elections at our school. No 
one wanted to be Labour candidate 
so I had to. I got no votes but I didn't 
mind.” 
I'm grateful to the May 13 edition of the 
Hampstead News for these comforting 
quotations; with everything in change, it 
is good to know that such outposts of 
true conservatism still exist. 
Li s * 


Staughton Lynd, in a fiery article, 
“ Radical Politics and Non-violent Revo- 
lution,” in the April Liberation, has 
something to say about the student draft 
deferment tests which are now going on 
in the United States. He calls them 
“those incredible examinations ... when 
young men will be invited, after being 
fingerprinted, to do well on a test so 
that the person in the next chair will 
be killed.” Incredible, but unhappily not 
untrue. 

By way of contrast, an educational pub- 
lisher in America has just put out a 
study book entitled How to Prepare for 
the Student Draft Deferment Test. The 
cover design is a book superimposed on 
a military figure wearing a helmet, but 
with no face at all. 

* - * 


The rest of my information this week 
seems to be all about films. For a start, 
now that It Happened Here has opened 
in London, I’m urging everyone to see it 
if they can, or to agitate at their local 
cinema for it. This is the film I wrote 
about when it seemed to have been 
suppressed for political reasons; it is 
a thoughtful and sobering account of a 
Nazi occupation of Britain, and Peace 
News will be discussing it more fully 
soon. It has lost the sequence which 
caused all the objections, but at least 
the rest of it is showing. 
s = * 

Following our review of a Concord/ 
Friends film viewing session last week, 
I am told that the Concord Films Coun- 
cil has just made an agreement with 
Contemporary Films to distribute prints 
of their cartoons and peace films; they 
can also supply Peter Watkins’ Culloden, 
They offer a useful service to people 
wanting to run film shows; the address 
is Nacton, Ipswich, Suffolk. | 


Then, I was at the cinema last week. 
The B film ended and on came one of 
those boring newsreels whose distinc- 
tive feature always seems to be the 
sycophantic spoken commentary. Across 
the screen flashed scenes of Australian 
soldiers marching through the streets for 
embarkation to Vietnam: “a yearning 
nation’s blue-eyed pride.” Nothing un- 
usual in that. What was unusual was 
the behaviour of the audience; an erup- 
tion of spontaneous booing and shouts 
of “Murderers!” I've been going to the 
cinema for a long time, but I’ve never 
experienced anything like that before. 
“You can fool some of the people .. .” 
Maybe Abe was right all the time. 


Finally, if you had had the time to 
spare this week, you could have seen 
the following programmes at the Fins. 
bury Park Astoria: 

Sunday: Horrors of the Black Museum, 
Night of the Eagle; Monday: Invasion 
of the Hell Creatures, Terror of Dr 
Hitchcock; Tuesday: Teenage Franken- 
stein. Horror; Wednesday: Screaming 
Skull, Cage of Doom; Thursday: Day 
the World Ended, I married a Werewolf; 
Friday: Night of the Blood Beast, Castle 
of Terror; Saturday: Demons of the 


Swamp, The Spectre. 
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Adam Roberts 


The recent demonstrations in Vietnam em- 
phasised that the Buddhists in South Vietnam 
are a force all parties to the war will have to 
reckon with. Surprisingly, despite the amount 
of publicity the Buddhists have received, and 
their emphasis on using non-violent methods, 
the movement for peace in Vietnam in this 
country has been reticent in expressing support 
for them. Perhaps this is due to uncertainty as 
to what exactly the Buddhists’ political position 
is. In this article, which first appeared in the 
May issue of the Chatham House publication, 
“The World Today,” Adam Roberts outlines 
the relationship between the different Buddhist 
leaders and their attitudes towards the 
Americans and the Viet Cong. 


Since they became involved in politics in May 1963, 
the attitude of South Vietnam’s militant Buddhists to 
the war and to the Viet Cong has puzzied many 
observers. The Buddhists have, at various times, been 
called communists, neutralists, and pacifists, though 
they have never described themselves as any of 
these. It is sometimes suggested that their failure to 
take a single, simple line on the war is due to 
deviousness, treasonable intentions, blindness or fear. 
In the round of explanations, what the Buddhists 
themselves have said about the war is too often 
ignored. 

Recent events in Vietnam have increased the im- 
portance of understanding what the Buddhists think 
of the war. The demonstrations, mostly Buddhist-led, 
which erupted in South Vietnam after Lt-Gen Nguyen 
Chanh Thi was dismissed on March 10 had clearer 
international implications than any previous Buddhist 
agitation. In the first place, the army was involved, 
numerous units in the north of South Vietnam joining 
with the rebels. Secondly, war-weariness and a dislike 
of the Americans made itself felt more strongly than 
ever before. Thirdly, Prime Minister Nguyen Cao Ky 
was, literally, the protégé of the Americans, so that 
resistance to him became by implication anti-Ameri- 
can. And fourthly, the Buddhists, with their insistence 
on elections within a limited time period, were de- 
manding a legislature with real power: as the Budd- 
hist leader Thich Tri Quang said in a message to 
President Johnson, there should be a single-chamber 
parliament empowered to-vote on the question as to 
whether to invite the United States to remain in 
Vietnam.! 


None of these four elements will strike those who 
have followed Buddhist political activity in Vietnam 
as completely new; indeed, anti-Americanism took 
more direct forms over a year before, in the violent 
attacks on the US Information Service libraries in 
Saigon and Hue on January 22 and 23, 1965. Yet 
the combination of these elements suggests that 
what is at issue is more than a regime. It is South 
viene whole future policy and standing in the 
world. 

At a time when they seem to be aiming at a more 
direct influence in government than previously, it is 
worth recalling that the political involvement of South 
Vietnam’s Buddhists dates back only three years. It 
would perhaps have been surprising if leaders with 
so little political experience had formulated a definite 
policy on the war. The Buddhists have become a 
political force in South Vietnam for two main reasons: 
firstly, because after nine years of Diem’s rule only 
they had a large enough following, and adequate 
organisation, to offer any focus for politica] activity.2 
Thus, when in May 1963 a quarrel with the Diem 
regime arose over religious issues, it rapidly became a 
political quarrel as numerous other groups flocked to 
join the Buddhists. Disputes about the exact numbers 
of Buddhists in Vietnam (figures vary from about 35 
to 85% of the population) tend to obscure the wide 
degree of support they have received from other 
groups at various times.3 

The second reason for the growing political role of 
the Buddhists is concerned with the techniques of 
struggle they have employed. From the first day 
of their effort against Diem, Buddhist leaders em- 
phasised the importance of using non-violent methods. 
Their techniques of protest and nen-co-operation, 
including marches, fasts, and strikes, were efficiently 
organised and proved remarkably successful in isolat- 
ing the Diem regime both internally and internation- 
ally. (Even the fire-suicides, an extreme and, in my 
view, highly questionable form of action, were at 
least non-violent in the sense that violence was done 
only to oneself.) As Denis Warner wrote: “The 
physical weakness of the Buddhists was their moral 
strength. If they had had guns, the Ngo Dinhs could 
have crushed them and neither Vietnam nor the 
rest of the world would have cared; defenceless they 
proved beyond defeat.’’4 

The Buddhists’ method of struggle struck a particular 
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The Buddhists, the war 
and the Viet Cong 


" . 


chord in a country where normal channels of political 
change did not exist; and the fact that, even today, the 
Buddhists form the only organised and effective poli- 
tical force in South Vietnam apart from the army 
and the Viet Cong goes far to explain their continu- 
ing involvement in politics. 

From the very start of their political involvement 
it was clear to some observers that the Buddhists 
formed a potential focus for non-Communist national- 
ist feeling. A manifesto published in Hue on May 10, 
1963 stated that the Buddhists “ will not be ‘used’ by 
anyone,” and when Vo Nguyen Giap, Commander of 
the North Vietnamese Forces, protested to the Inter- 
national Control Commission about the persecution 
of Buddhists, the General Buddhist Association ob- 
jected to his letter, arguing that the ICC had no power 
to intervene in internal affairs.‘ 

Despite the horrors of the war and the many inequal- 
ities in their country, Vietnamese, and especially 
perhaps Vietnamese Buddhists, have much reason to 
be anti-Communist. The harshness of the Communist 
regime in North Vietnam is indicated by the brutal- 
ities of its land reform programme of 1953-6.6 The fate 
of Buddhism there is well known to South Vietnamese 
Buddhist leaders, many of whom, including Thich 
Tam Chau, Thich Tam Giac, and Thich Duc Nghiep 
(at present studying in the USA), are refugees from 
North Vietnam.” Indeed, according to one observer, 
Professor Kenneth Morgan, who visited Saigon in 
July 1965, Vietnamese Buddhist monks “ say that their 
new vitality comes from_their awareness of the 
communist persecution of Buddhists in China, Tibet, 
and North Vietnam.’8 That Buddhists have become 
deeply involved in politics is, in large measure, 
because under French colonial rule, under Diem, 
te under Communism, politics have been forced on 
them. 


Lien’s ‘Struggle Movement’ 


It appears that in discussions on the war held in 
late 1963, there was a difference of opinion among 
leading Vietnamese Buddhists between refugees from 
the North and a group of monks from the South who 
apparently envisaged the possibility of some kind 
of settlement with the Viet Cong.? But the differences 
between these groups should not be exaggerated. 

In the first nine months after the military coup d’état 
which overthrew Diem on November 1-2, 1963, the 
Buddhists concentrated on building up the Unified 
Vietnamese Buddhist Church, formed on January 3, 
1964. It has two arms: the Council for Spiritual 
Affairs (Vien Tang Thong), with the elderly Thich 
Tinh Khiet as its more or less titular head and 
Tri Quang as its secretary-general; and the Council 
for the Realisation of the Dharma (Vien Hoa Dao), 
more frequently referred to as the Buddhist Institute 
or the Institute for Secular Affairs, of which Tam 
Chau is the chairman. In the course of 1964, fourteen 
out of South Vietnam’s sixteen sects joined the 
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Thich Ho Giac speaking to crowds at the Vien 
Hoa Dao (Buddhist Institute) on April 9. He 
was announcing plans for the Buddhists to take 
over direction of all protests against the Ky 
regime, which on April 14 agreed to a return 
to civilian government within five months. 


Unified Buddhist Church, and an _ organisational 
structure was built up which one reporter described 
as “‘a shadow government ... a shadow rapidly 
assuming substance.” 10 

A number of vague but significant statements on the 
war were contained in new Buddhist journals pub- 
lished in the summer of 1964. Lap Truong (Position), 
published in Hue (where Tri Quang’s influence has 
always been strongest), contained articles speaking 
of the need for national solidarity to defeat Com- 
munism; yet they challenged US policy and denounced 
Washington's unlimited support for the prime minis- 
ter, General Khanh.!! In Saigon, Hai Trieu Am 
(Voice of the Rising Tide) contained an appeal to the 
Viet Cong “to realise the limitless suffering of 
the people, to think of those dying every day, and 
to stop the fratricidal war which shames the soul of 
the nation.” It also asked “our American friends” 
to “spare the bones and blood of Vietnam.”!2 

Early in 1965, after the overthrow of the Huong 
regime and at a time when the war was clearly 
expanding, Buddhist leaders began to speak much 
more about it. On February 28 Thich Quang Lien, 
a Yale-educated monk and Commissioner for Educa- 
tional, Cultural, and Social Affairs at the Buddhist 
Institute, launched a “ Struggle Movement for Preser. 
vation of Peace and People’s Happiness.” The other 
leading monks, and the Unified Buddhist Church, did 
not commit themselves to Lien’s proposals, possibly in 
part because they did not wish to challenge the 
newly-installed prime minister, Phan Huy Quat. At 
the end of March a communiqué from the youth de- 
partment of the Buddhist Institute called on follow- 
ers not to engage in “peace movements,” and on 
April 2 Quang Lien resigned from the “Struggle 
Movement” he himself had created. He then went 
into temporary exile in Thailand. 

Quang Lien had been planning his ‘‘ Struggle Move- 
ment” for some time,!3 and despite its abortive 
character it contained a number of highly significant 
elements. Its manifesto, dated February 12 and signed 
by Quang Lien, had,a strongly nationalistic tone, 
insisting that “the Vietnamese problem must be 
settled by the Vietnamese themselves.” It was clearly 
non-Communist, the first demand being in fact that 
“the Liberation Front of the South must be dis- 
banded. All Communist leaders and cadres must with- 
draw from the South, and also their guerrilla warfare 
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and hostile actions must be ended.” Although the 
second demand was that “the US Army must with- 
draw from the South as well as the Chinese and 
Russian advisers and soldiers from the North,” it 
was not stridently anti-American, in fact thanking 
Vietnam’s allies “for training and equipping our 
armed forces so that we could face any invasion.” 
What would happen if, after these demands were 
initially satisfied, ‘guerrilla warfare is conducted 
again by the North Government”? On this point 
Quang Lien said three things: that “love and 
conscience can resolve any tough problem,” that “ the 
whole people, specially the religious groups in the 
South, will have to rise up against the belligerent 
elements,” and that they should ‘call for US help... 
and at the same time expand the war to the North.” 
Although such proposals might reasonably be con- 
sidered as offering little improvement on the existing 
situation, it was significant that the Buddhists were 
thinking in terms of guarantees. And there was 
at least a suggestion, in the first two statements 
above, though emphatically not in the third, that non- 
co-operation and non-violent resistance such as the 
Buddhists used against Diem might also be used 
against any future guerrilla activity. 


Ineffective anti-Viet Cong 
methods 


A common element in statements made by Buddhist 
and student leaders since early 1965 has been that 
present US-South Vietnamese military policies are 
ineffective in combating the Viet Cong. Thich Thien 
Minh, a leading monk who played a controversial 
part in the recent agitation against Ky, said in 
February 1965 in a talk with McGeorge Bundy, 
President Johnson's special assistant, that the present 
US policies would never beat the Viet Cong.!4 And 
Tri Quang said in an interview: “It was the Ameri- 
cans who gave birth to the Viet Cong and indirectly 
helped them to expand. The people’s support is the 
only factor that can beat the Viet Cong. Through 
their clumsy interference in Vietnamese internal 
affairs the Americans have lost the trust and support 
of the Vietnamese nation. They are losing the war 
because of their own policies.”!5 Tri Quang was here 
arguing a very extreme case - the Americans certainly 
did not give birth to the Viet Cong - but there is 
a great deal of evidence to support his view that, 
in their reliance on superior military power, the 
Americans have responded in an unrealistic manner 
to the threat posed by the Viet Cong guerrillas.!6 Tri 
Quang said in the same interview: 
“We, the Vietnamese, are fully aware that we can 
never live at peace with the Viet Cong . or with 
any kind of Communism. Moreover, the idea of 
neutralising the South is unrealistic now because 
the two opposing parties are too extremist in their 
aims. It is impossible to visualise any reconcili- 
ation. 
“TY strongly urge the United States and Hanoi to 
start peace talks through diplomatic channels. 
My conviction is that this is the right time to 
beat the Communists by means of a negotiated 
settlement, not by retaliatory attacks on the North.” 
In a report published at this time Tri Quang was said 
to want “a cease fire and free general elections 
leading to a government with an unassailable popu- 
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lar mandate to negotiate with the ‘ National Libera- 
tion front’.” The Buddhists were “convinced that 
most of the guerrillas joined the Viet Cong army 
not out of any sympathy for Communism... but 
from an aggressive nationalism that rejected first the 
French colonial power, then the autocratic regime of 
the late Catholic President Ngo Dinh Diem, and 
finally his dog-eat-dog military successors and their 
American backers. The avowed object of the Budd- 
hists is to split this majority of non-Communists in 
the Liberation Front from the few real Communists, 
loyal body and soul to Hanoi . . . Quang admits that 
the hard core would secretly leave many of their 
cadres in the south ready to ‘complete the revolu- 
tion’ even after a peace were signed, but insists that 
with a non-Communist progressive Saigon administra. 
tion outside the socialist camp, the Buddhists’ reli- 
gious movement would be powerful enough to keep 
the hearts and minds of the people out of ideological 
mischief. ‘We can only lose the war,’ senior Budd- 
hist laymen say, ‘ whereas we could win the peace’.”!7 
Hue students have echoed these views; Vinh Kha, 
leader of the Student Union, has said that students in 
Hue were convinced that if South Vietnam could 
have what he called a “ popular-based’” government, 
the Viet Cong would “ wither away.” The govern- 
ment had helped the Viet Cong with its indiscrimi- 
nate bombings and shellings.18 
In Saigon, leaders of the Buddhist Institute were in- 
terviewed at the beginning of March 1965 by two 
American Quakers, who reported: !9 
“They affirm the Buddhist belief in non-violence 
and wish to use non-violence to bring social 
justice. They admit their lack of experience and 
training They for the present reluctantly 
approve the American air strikes ... but seem 
troubled about it, and they want an end to the 
war. They would not want the United States to 
withdraw unless National Liberation Front military 
activity also were abandoned... 
“They wish to be able to use non-violence against 
dictatorial policies of either another Diem regime 
or the Liberation Front. One of their leaders told 
of a successful resistance in Quang Nang province 
in September-November 1964. The National Libera- 
tion Front there tried to get Buddhist leaders to 
co-operate in its administration. They refused and 
on three occasions resorted to non-violent resist- 
ance and non-co-operation. Finally, the Liberation 
Front gave up and let them alone.” 
According to the (government) Vietnam Press 
Agency, a Buddhist monk burned himself to death 
in March 1965, leaving a note asking the Viet Cong 
to end persecution of religious people, to stop using 
lying propaganda, and “no longer to make use of 
pagodas to garrison their subversive forces.” The 
following month, the Buddhist Institute in Saigon 
issued a statement denouncing Viet Cong acts of 
sass and attempts to destroy the Buddhist reli- 
gion. 
With their highly nationalistic outlook and their claim 
to represent the people of Vietnam, especially the 
poor, the Buddhists are in fact poaching on the Viet 
Cong’s preserve. There is much evidence that the 
Viet Cong are disturbed by the strength and outlook 
of the Buddhists. Wilfred Burchett, who follows 
the official Communist line with great faithfulness, 
plays down the role of the Buddhists in the events 
leading to Diem’s fall.2! Early in 1966 it was reported 
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Thich Tri Quang at a rally in Da Nang on April 
18 where he made a “ skilful and diplomatic ” 
appeal to the rebellious northern area to ac- 
cept the military junta’s promise of elections. 
His public speeches on April 18 were his first 
for over 18 months. 


that the Viet Cong had launched “a concerted effort 
to isolate village Buddhists from the cities by claim- 
ing that the city-dwelling bonzes [monks] are cor- 
rupt.”22, And on February 21 a broadcast on the 
National Liberation Front’s clandestine radio ex- 
pressed concern that on past occasions, when the 
Communists had taken “thousands of people” into 
cities and towns to demonstrate, the “ struggles” 
had sometimes turned into “ anti-Communist demon- 
strations.” There was a need, the broadcast said, 
“to eliminate the influence of reactionary elements 
belonging to various religious organisations” - pre. 
sumably both Buddhist and Roman Catholic.23 Accord- 
ing to the report by Professor Morgan cited above, 
Buddhist leaders know that monks are not safe 
when travelling in many Viet Cong-dominated areas. 


No capitulation 


As the war has expanded and the number of US 
troops stationed in Vietnam increases, war-weariness 
has grown. Not only is the growing scale of the war 
resulting in increased civilian casualties (many of 
them killed in error by US or South Vietnamese 
forces), but it is also having a serious effect on the 
whole structure of Vietnamese society. With the 
influx of American spending power, prices have con- 
tinually risen, leaving wage-earners, such as soldiers, 
discontented. The Saigon Buddhist newspaper Dat To 
has repeatedly emphasised the growing moral cor- 
ruption and economic damage. It is not surprising that, 
at least to some, the war seems to have less and 
less direct relation to the defence of South Viet- 
namese society and independence. Tam Chau said 
recently: “The war is a military thing and I don't 
know much about military matters. For military news 
I follow the papers. But as for our future, the 
Vietnamese people naturally wish to see their country 
united and free from all foreign influence. After... 
years of war, the people are really tiring.”24 


continued on page 8 


Bill Wingell 


MAY DAY 
DEMONSTRATIONS 
IN SAIGON 


To all but the stalwarts in the US 
Embassy, the recent May Day demon. 
stration in Saigon, demanding an end 
to the war in Vietnam, was one of the 
most significant developments here in 
some time, and one that pointed an 
increasingly serious challenge to the 
forces which pursue the war. 


Embassy men dismissed the demonstra- 
tion as simply the work of ‘a few Viet 
Cong agitprop teams.” They described re- 
ports by US newsmen as ‘“ irrespon- 
sible’’ and asked: how could so much 
significance be given a demonstration 
by “about 1,500 people” in which “a 
few youngsters ” scrawled anti-American 
slogans on the streets. One representa- 
tive said: “ This k:nd of reporting wii 
have Richard Russell getting up in the 
Senate tomorrow saying: ‘If they don’t 
want our help, maybe we should bring 
the .roops home’.’ 

But the demonstration should not be 
dismissed so lightly. It was joined not 
by the embassy estimate of 1,500 people, 
but by some 6,000, who carried banner 
after banner demanding peace, a repre- 
sentative government, and an end to 
poiitical repression and economic re- 
forms. The Vietnam Labour Federation, 
sponsor of the march, called for a general 
increase in salaries in the face of a soar- 
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ing cost of living, an end to “ indiscri- 
minate and unnecessary bombing and 
dissemination of toxic chemicals,” gov- 
ernment recognition of Jabour’s right 
to organise and strike, more schools and 
hospitals, and a governmental search 
for ‘“‘every possibility to end the war.” 
The federation says: ‘“ The problem of 
Vietnam must be solved by the Viet- 
namese . . . establishing an elected gov- 
ernment of their own.” 


The demonstrators chanted: ‘Stop the 

war, we want peace.” A banner in Eng- 

lish said: ‘‘ The Yankee has no right to 

interfere into Vietnamese internal af- - 
fairs.” Among the marchers were stu- 

dents, market and peasant women, tex- 

tile, wood and construction workers. 


The government took the demonstration 
seriously enough: three battalions of 
troops armed with tear gas, rifles and 
machine guns were deployed near the 
US embassy. Lines of troops stood be- 
hind barbed wire stretched across the 
street. 


The marchers stopped about a block 
from the embassy, and for about 45 
minutes there was an air of anxious 
anticipation. Then, in face of the troops, 
the demonstrators held a brief rally, 
their leaders speaking from the top of a 
small vehicle. 


A letter in English addressed to ‘‘ Ameri. 
can workers” was read. In it, Le Van 
Thot, president of the federation, noted 
that the weapons which were destroying 
Vietnam “ . are made by your hands, 
our own friends’ hands.” Whether the 
war ended soon or late, he said, ‘ would 
depend to a great extent on your support 
and struggle.” (The arrest of Thot and 
other leaders has since been announced.) 


Afterwards, observers said that the de- 
monstrations were a marked departure 
for the Vietnamese labour movement, 
which has long been regarded as a docile 
and inconsequential factor in the political 
spectrum. A_ spokesman for Saigon 
neutralist elements said: “For the first 
time the workers claimed a political 
position. They want to be a political 
force, and they’ve got the support of the 
students.” 


Another observer said: “ The population 
is tired of the Catholic-Buddhist quarrel 
- so it has a lot of sympathy towards 
this movement.” 


One US political watchdog told me that 
while he did not think the demonstra- 
tions significant, “if we had a general 
strike, that would be something else.” 
Three days after the march, it was re 
ported that a number of unions which 
had taken part were preparing to strike 
if the Ky regime returned no answer to 
their demands. 


Photos by Bill Wingell show (above) 
Saigon’s May Day marchers passing 


a U.S. troop billet, and (left) tho 
marchers’ end-the-war banner. 
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dennis cous NOt SO. NEW pacifism 


The Pacifist Conscience, edited by Peter 
Mayer (Rupert Hart-Davis, 42s; Peli- 
can, 9s 6d.) 


Compared to The Quiet Battle (edited by 
Mulford Sibley, Doubleday, 10s 6d), The 
Pacifist Conscience is of little interest 
to the engaged radical pacifist or an- 
archist, since its coverage of non-violent 
actions and campaigns is very limited. 
Two essays by Albert Camus (“ Neither 
Victims Nor Executioners”) and C. 
Wright-Mills (‘A Pagan Sermon to the 
Christian Clergy’) help to redeem its 
datedness. Neither of these writers, of 
course, called themselves pacifists. Cam- 
us was part of the French resistance and 
edited a magazine, Combat, in which 


“Neither Victims” first appeared. But 
both men come to a pacifist conclusion - 
the necessity of actions. In Nicolas Walt- 
er’s words: “ How much better is ‘ pro- 
paganda by deed’ when it is against 
bombs instead of with them.” 
Wright-Mills argues: 
“World War III is already so total 
that most of its causes are accepted 
as ‘necessity’; most of its meaning 
as ‘realism.’ In our world ‘ necessity’ 
and ‘realism’ have become ways to 
hide lack of moral] imagination. In the 
cold war of the politicians and journal. 
ists, intellectuals and generals, 
businessmen and preachers, it is above 
all else moral imagination that is 
most obviously lacking.” 


Albert Camus makes a plain statement 
of his interpretation of a peace move- 
ment capable of infusing life into a 
society seemingly set on a deathwish 
course: 
“The peace movement I speak of could 
base itself inside nations, on work 
communities and, internationally, on 
intellectual communities; the former, 
organised co-operatively, would help as 
many individuals as possible to solve 
their material problems, while the 
latter would try to define the values 
by which this international community 
would live, and would also plead its 
cause on every occasion.” 
From the little known series of Pendle 
Hill Pamphlets, published by the Quaker 


Norman Williams 


ROMANTICS GO TO WAR 


Journey to the Frontier by Peter Stan- 
sky and William Abrahams (Constable, 
50s.) 


A major problem in war prevention is 
why people accept the prospect of war 
with comparative equanimity. Hence the 
value of this case history, a fully docu- 
mented double biography of Julian Bell 
and John Cornford, two refugees from 
the English liberal establishment who 
chose to die in the Spanish Civil War. 
First one must observe that only Julian 
Bell’s death in battle rates him a bio- 
graphy. The basic reason why he went 
to Spain was that he doubted the value 
of his life. He had written publishable 
but unimportant poetry, and essays and 
pamphlets of marginal interest. He was 
loved more than he could bear by his 
mother, the painter Vanessa Bell, and 
a sequence of mistresses. As the son of 
Clive Bell, a genuinely important art 
critic, the friend of Roger Fry, and the 
nephew of the childless Virginia Woolf, 
much was expected of him. However 
while his ability was real, his applica- 
tion had proved insufficient, so that in 
embarrassment he turned against the 
pacifist convictions of his family and 
their friends, having lost his faith in 
the value of the culture which their 
lives upheld. 

When the Spanish War broke out, Bell 
was teaching English in China, and 
worried as to how he could escape from 
the devotion of his current mistress, the 
wife of a colleague and a lady whose 


determination was suffici nt to enable 
her to follow him to England. 

John Cornford’s problems were similar if 
less extreme. His family, like Bell’s, was 
cultured and distinguished - and also 
libertarian to excess. He become a rigidly 
orthodox Communist with a passion and 
talent for organisation and a craving 
for the imagined efficiency of the 
soldier’s calling. 

He also had another challenge to meet, 
namely that his mother, the poet 
Frances Cornford, had named him Rupert 
John, in honour of Rupert Brooke, and 
had then encouraged him to write poems 
and to go to Rupert Brooke's college 
(Kings, Cambridge). 

Cornford did his best to escape such 
a heritage. He wore more than casual 
clothes and acquired both a working 
class mistress and a child before taking 
his degree. The guilt feelings which the 
realignment of his private life induced 
in him was, in his father’s view, a factor 
in his departure for Spain. 

It would of course be idle to deny that 
both Bell and Cornford believed in the 
justice of the Republican cause, but 
so did most liberals, not to mention 
Communists like Day-Lewis. Julian Bell 
and John Cornford’s conviction that this 
was their personal test was a function 
of the mess into which their personal 
lives had fallen. 

Bell, as the authors remark, saw Spain 
as the only means by which his life could 
acquire the significance it lacked, by 
which he could escape classification as 


“a second-generation and _ second-rate 
Bloomsburyan.” By comparison Corn- 
ford’s inner need was less but there 
nonetheless. 

Bell compromised with his family to the 
extent of enlisting as an ambulance 
driver, while the more practical Corn- 
ford sought direct military experience. 
Essentially he was a well-meaning but 
dangerous man who had no illusions 
apartifrom a romantically excessive be- 
lief in the efficacy of violence. Neverthe. 
less his death, like that of other and 
better poets, was to be militarily useless 
- the attack in which he died being so 
mismanaged as to cause his commander 
to be shot at the instance of the French 
Communist leader André Marty. 


* * * 


Spanish Notebook by Ivan Maisky 
(Hutchinson 35s). 

This is a historically valuable monograph 
on the meetings of the London Com- 
mittee for Non-Intervention in Spanish 
Affairs, an ad hoc body of ambassadors 
whose undeclared purpose was to stran- 
gle the war effort of the Spanish govern- 
ment, while offering no sincere opposi- 
tion to the influx of Italian troops and 
equipment. Maisky offers sidelights on 
the sheer incompetence of elderly dip- 
lomats, balancing his criticisms with a 
tribute to the Committee’s secretary, a 
civil servant who achieved complete poli- 
tical neutrality by giving his heart and 
mind to the study of South American 
insects. 


college of that name, there is an ex- 
cerpt from “On Holy Disobedience,” an 
essay by the veteran non-violent revolu- 
tionary, A. J. Muste. Muste is an editor 
of the American journal, Liberation, in 
which some of his most pertinent articles 
have appeared - and more recently than 
the chosen essay of 1952, Liberation be- 
gan in 1956 and since its birth has 
published many, many important articles 
by Muste and other important contribu. 
tors such as Paul Goodman, Dave Del- 
linger, Nat Hentoff, Erich Fromm, to 
name only a few. But none of these get 
a mention. 


It is a fair criticism to say that this 
book is too weighted on the side of the 
Christian approach to pacifism and is ten 
years behind the contemporary pacifist 
position. Ten years is the equivalent of 
a century when it comes to anti-military 
organisation and influence, particularly 
now that non-violent actions have been 
used en masse in this country, however 
carelessly planned. 
There is no essay from Hugh Brock or 
Pat Arrowsmith, Michael Randle or An- 
thony Weaver. The Catholic Worker an- 
archist position is represented by 
Dorothy Day’s “The Pope and Peace,” 
written in 1954. Not a peep is recorded 
from Our Generation Against Nuclear 
War which has printed many statements 
and radical political essays, though the 
magazine, now defunct, is on the list 
of current periodicals included in the 
book. (Anarchy is left off, although its 
approach is certainly that of community 
and sociological non-violent action to- 
wards pacifism.) 
I felt a personal loss that Pierre Ceresole, 
the founder of SCI, has nothing in this 
book to show his type of pacifism which, 
although the antithesis of libertarian, 
was deeply personal and involved even 
during the Second World War. In com- 
pensation there is the letter from Ein- 
stein to Freud and Freud’s reply, Martin 
Buber’s letter to Gandhi and William 
Goanins “Set No Value on Anything, 
Ut. ae 
There is an interesting declaration pub- 
lished in 1838 by the New England 
Non-resistance Society which shows a re- 
markable awareness of the political con. 
stitution: 
“We register our testimony, not only 
against all wars, whether offensive 
or defensive, but all preparations of 
war; against every naval ship, every 
arsenal, every fortification; against the 
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Adam Roberts 


The Buddhists, 
the war 
and the Viet Cong 


continued 


Their past statements and actions, however, suggest 
that the Buddhists do not want a peace which means 
capitulation to Communism. On Apri] 10, at a press 
conference in Saigon launching the ‘“ Vietnamese 
Buddhist Force” to campaign against the Ky regime, 
Thich Thien Minh said: “Whether a deal with the 
Communists would be sought will depend on the 
future government. We can’t comment on this at this 
stage.”25 But Tri Quang, in an apparent bid to gain 
US confidence, has in three recent interviews ex- 
pressed more support for US policy than at any time 
previously. To the English-language Saigon Daily 
News he said: “The struggle against Communism 
has necessitated and still necessitates the aid of the 
allies.” He added, however, that “if Americans seek 
to prevent or delay the setting up of a national as- 
sembly, they will have destroyed the value of their 
bbc in the anti-Communist struggle in Viet- 
nam.” 


In an interview with Time, published on April 22, he 
dismissed the view, which a year previously had been 
attributed to him by Denis Bloodworth, that the non- 
Communist elements in the Viet Cong might be a 
significant force. If there are any, he said, “they 
are completely exploited and led by the Communists, 
80 we can have no hope for them. Even if they are 


only followers, they can be of no use to us.” He 
went on: “It is agreed by all that the struggle against 
Communism here must be made with the assistance 
of the Americans ... When an assembly is elected, 
it will, by giving its moral endorsement to such 
assistance, enhance its value and acceptance.” 


To Newsweek of April 25, Tri Quang stated: “If 
negotiations can really achieve peace in Vietnam, 
that peace should be the result of a victory over the 
Communists and a victory for the Vietnamese people.” 
He expressed a fear of a US withdrawal, adding: 
“TIT never said that the US should leave.’ Such 
statements differ considerably in emphasis from those 
in his Far Eastern Economic Review interview quoted 
above; indeed, in the Newsweek interview he comes 
close to ruling out any negotiations in the near future. 
It is far from clear, however, that Tri Quang can 
be regarded as the sole spokesman for the Buddhists; 
and his past statements may in the long run prove 
as significant as his recent ones. The change in 
tone has not been about Communism as such, for 
he has made equally anti-Communist statements 
before; rather, it has been about the US role in 
Vietnam and about the best means of combating 
Communism. 


Factionalism 


Unfortunately, at precisely the time when the agree- 
ment of April 14 for elections for a Constituent 
Assembly within three to five weeks marks the likely 
entry of the Buddhists into a closer involvement in 
government, disturbing signs of factionalism have 
emerged. The agitation against Ky was accompanied 
by dangerous mob violence, particularly in Saigon, 
Dalat, and Da Nang. The campaign was led by an 
uneasy alliance of Buddhists, soldiers, and students 
but the Buddhists cannot be absolved from respons- 
ibility for the violence. Tam Chau has throughout ap- 
pealed for moderation and non-violence, but Tri Quang 
has said nothing about the riots. On March 31 Thien 
Minh, a close ally of Tri Quang, was attacked by Tam 
Chau and Quang Lien for organising a demonstration 


in Saigon in which students pinned pictures of Ky 
and other generals to execution stakes.27 However, on 
April 18, at meetings in Da Nang, Hue, and Hoian, 
Tri Quang (whose last public speech had been in 
August 1964) made skilful and diplomatic appeals 
to the rebellious northern area to accept the military 
junta’s promise of elections. 


The campaign against Ky, with its confusing and 
disruptive aspects, has been complicated still further 
by the continuing lack of a clear Buddhist leadership 
structure; Tri Quang himself holds no official position 
of authority in secular affairs, and seems to prefer 
operating on his own. But behind all the confusion 
of recent events the Buddhists do have a coherent, 
though not a fully developed, attitude to the war. 
Their statements over a long period suggest that 
they believe that only a popularly-based and revolu- 
tionary government can beat the Viet Cong. If, des- 
pite the severe problems and difficulties, such a gov- 
ernment does emerge from the promised elections, 
the Buddhists would be likely to influence it towards 
greater emphasis on the political aspects of the 
struggle against the Viet Cong and greater discrimi- 
nation in the choice of weapons and tactics. In the 
long run they may have less to fear than other 
groups from negotiations with the Viet Cong. Despite 
the vagueness of many of their statements, factors 
such as their own experience in developing a 
political base and in resisting powerful opponents, 
and their intense nationalism, may lead the Buddhists 
to believe that in time South Vietnam, under a popu- 
lar civilian government, could on its own prevent the 
Viet Cong from imposing a dictatorship. These very 
factors, which have in the short term been embarras- 
sing to the West, may offer the best hope for South 
Vietnam. 
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Adam Roberts is a former editorial staff member 
of Peace News. He is a historian and is at present 
studying resistance movements at the London School 
of Economics, He is the editor of the forthcoming 
book, The Strategy of Civilian Defence (Faber). 


Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No. 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Road, London, N.1, by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address Displayed adver- 
tisements rates on application 


Births 


ARDERN - 15 May. Freda Ann, to Margaret and 
John. 84 George Street, Salford 8. 


Personal 


A PIONEER WANTED for Ontario, Canada. We 
need someone experienced in peace caravan 
work to run one across Ontario during the 
summer months. Some living costs would be 
provided via the Canadian peace groups. Please 
apply: Peace Caravan, Toronto Peace Centre, 
359 Huron Street, Toronto 5, Canada. 


DUPLICATING, PHOTOCOPYING etc. Maxwell 
Typewriting Co, 88 Park Road, Baker Street, 
NW1. PADdington 3200. 


PENTELS, PENS & PENCILS, and lots of other 
stationery for personal, group or office use. 
Get all your supplies from Housmans (the 
Peace News booksellers), 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross, London Nl. 


PREGNANCY TESTING. Rapid, accurate, re- 
liable, medically approved method. Return post 
service. Send small urine sample. Fee 2 gns. 
Hadley Laboratories Ltd (Dept PN), 18 Harvist 
Road, London NW6. 


ROGER BARNARD, new features editor of 
Peace News, urgently needs unfurnished London 
flat for wife and family. (TER 4473 - day; BIS 
7159 - night.) 


SAHARA REAFFORESTATION, Tree planted now 
will be your stake in the future, Trees bring 
rain and fertile land. Trees in memory; trees 
in tribute. 2s 6d will plant and tent one 
tree. 280,000 needed this year. War on Want, 
9 Madeley Road, Ealing W5, 

TYPING ACCOUNTS, MANUSCRIPTS etc. Max- 
well typwriting Co, 88 Park Road, Baker Street, 
NW1, PADdington 3200. 

WHEN IN A CO-OP SHOP, quote L.336943 and 
your purchases will pay a dividend to the 


Peace News Fund. Put this number in your 
diary. 


WHEN IN LONDON .. . Peace News and Hous- 
mans Bookshop are open from 9.30 am to 
6 pm Monday to Friday (and Housmans all 
day Saturday). 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 
London Nl. 


Publications 


GREAT BARRIER ISLAND community, New 
Zealand. Latest bulletin. Box 441. 


THE COMMON LIFE and Spiritual Living, on 
peace and spiritual comniunism, edited by 
Swami Avyaktananda, are sent free. Apply 
to the Vedanta Movement, 13 Elsenham Street, 
London SW18. 


Situations vacant 


RESIDENT HOUSEKEEPER AND _ RESIDENT 
COOK required to join existing young team 
in this therapeutic community for thirty emo- 
tionally disturbed boys and girls which now 
reaches its second stage of development. For 
further details apply Secretary, New Barns 
School, Toddington, Gloucestershire. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 

select from notices sent In. To make the service 

as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 

1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary’s address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: sale or return, From: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caleldonian Road, N.1, 


20 May, Friday 


BRISTOL. 7 pm. 124 Marrisal Road, Henbury 
WRI Rome report by Win Peters. PPU. 


MANCHESTER. 7.30 pm. Free Trade Hall. Dr 
Swomley (US), Prof Heydorn (W. Germany), 
Stan Orme, Iris Murdoch, Ernie Roberts, Rev 
J. Vincent, Donald Pennington. Also the Bacup 
Coconutters. Tickets 2s (youth 1s). 14 Tib Lane, 
Manchester 2. N W CND. 


Not so new 
pacifism 


from opposite page 


militia system and a standing army; 
against all military chieftains and 
soldiers; against all monuments com- 
memorative of victory over a foreign 
foe, all trophies won in battle, all cele- 
brations in honour of military or naval 
exploits; against all appropriations for 
the defence of a nation by force and 
arms, on the part of any legislative 
body; against every edict of govern- 
ment requiring of its subjects military 
service . . . As every human govern- 
ment is upheld by physical strength, 
and its laws are enforced virtually 
at the point of the bayonet, we can- 
not hold any office which imposes 
upon its incumbent the obligation to 
compel men to do right, on pain of 
imprisonment or death. We therefore 
voluntarily exclude ourselves from 
every legislative and judicial body, 
and repudiate all human politics, 
worldly honours, and_ stations of 
authority.” 
Thoreau’s famous essay on “ Resistance 
to Civil Government” (better known as 
“On the Duty of Civil Disobedience,” 
shortened by Peter Mayer to “ Civil 
Disobedience”) is also included but it 
is disappointing that his very great in- 
fluence on pacifist and anarchist thought 
did not receive fuller treatment. 
There is no vital pacifist movement to- 
day in Britain. Although the Committee 
of 100 still does good work it has not 
any great influence on events; the PPU 
and WRI are small in numbers though 
great in past influence; CND barely con- 
siders the new pacifism of non-violent 
direct action and anarchic orientation; 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation is a tiny 
Christian pacifist group; the Quakers 
battle on silently and harmlessly; the 
Solidarity group sneers at pacifism and 
non-violence while flirting with CND and 
C of 100 support from time to time; the 
Freedom Press group comment from on 
high but recognise that actions and 
demonstrations are useful for anarchism; 
Peace News reports and criticises like a 
grandmother - but one which seems to 
be returning to the family of involved 
individuals. 
Still, this book would have made a better 
reader had it contained recent essays 
and articles from the SNCC, CNVA, 
DAC, Committee of 100 and SDS wings 
of pacifist tradition. 


21 May, Saturday 


EXETER. 2.30 pm. Assemble Princesshay for 
anti-conscription march through city centre 
visiting Navy, RAF and Army Information 
ace 4.30 pm. Public meeting Princesshay. 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. ‘' London Apprentice,” 
Old Street. Folk singing. Peanuts Club. 


22 May, Sunday 


LONDON EC2, 8 pm. ‘‘ London Apprentice,” 
Old Street, Jazz and poetry. Peanuts Club. 


LONDON Wi. 3.30 pm. Weigh House Church 
Hall, Binney Street( ope Selfridges). ‘' Family 
Service.’’ Order of the Great Companions. 


23 May, Monday 


BURY. 7.45 pm. No 1 room, Co-operative Hall, 
Knowsley Street. Dr John Swomley, USA, ‘' The 
war in Vietnam - a critical American analy- 
sis.’ CND and FoR. 


LONDON NI. 7.30 pm. 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross. Monday forum: ‘' Community 
Action."’ Workshops. 


26 May, Thursday 


LONDON Ell. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Joan Delues: ‘‘ Quakerism.'' PPU. 


LONDON WI. 7.30 pm. Woodstock Gallery, 16 
Woodstock Street (Bond Street station). 16th 
and 20th century poems. ‘' Bring your own 
cushion."’ Reading by Dennis Gould and Helen 
Michaels. Admission 4s towards Kenneth Pat- 
enen ‘““Poems of Love and Warfare’’ pam- 
phiet. 


27-30 May, Fri-Mon 


SOUTHWARK TO CANTERBURY Whitsun Peace 
on Earth pilgrimage. See details for individual 
days. Christian CND. Enquiries to 38 Sutton 
Road, London N10. 


27 May, Friday 


SOUTHWARK TO WOOLWICH, 7.15 pm United 
prayer Southwark Cathedral. Arrive Woolwich 
about 10.20 pm. Christian CND's Peace on 
Earth pilgrimage. 


28 May, Saturday 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. ‘* London Apprentice,”’ 
Old Street. Folk singing. Peanuts Club. 


WOOLWICH TO ROCHESTER. 9 am _ United 
prayer, St Marys Church. Arrive Rochester 
about 9 pm. Christian CND’s Peace on Earth 
pilgrimage. 


29 May, Sunday 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. ‘London Apprentice,’’ 
Old Street. Jazz and poetry. Peanuts Club. 


ROCHESTER TO FAVERSHAM. 8 am Roman 
Catholic Mass, 9 am United prayer Rochester 
Cathedral. Arrive Faversham about 7.30 pm. 
Christian CND’s Peace on Earth pilgrimage. 


30 May, Monday 


FAVERSHAM TO CANTERBURY. 9 am United 
prayer Faversham Baptist Church (Sermon: 
M thodist minister). 11.80 am Lunch at Dun- 
kirk. 1 pm Silent dedication. 3.15 pm Canter- 
bury Cathedral: Evensong. 4.15 pm Cathedral 
Crypt: Quaker Meeting of worship. Coach 
leaves 5 Caledonian Road N1 for Dunkirk at 
9 am. Christian CND's Peace on Earth pilgrim- 
age. 


‘People like us’ 


Folk, jazz and poetry for 
AFRICA FREEDOM DAY 1966 


Royal Festival Hall Sunday 22 May, 2.30 pm 


Nadia Cattouse 
Jimmy Witherspoon 
Martha Mdenge 


Ginger Johnson Drummers 
Ram Holder Bros 
Les Sioux 


Joe Harriott and John Mayer in “ Fusions of jazz and Indian music” 
Compered by Dwight Whyley. Produced and devised by Bari Jonson 


I5s 12s6d 10s 7s 6d 5s 


Proceeds for Movement for Colonial Freedom and British Council for Peace in 
Vietnam, 374 Gray’s Inn Rd, WC1 (TER 1078) 


Important announcement 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Displayed advertisements for Peace News should always be booked eight days 
(Thursday) before the date of the issue in which they are supposed to appear, 
and classified and “ diary ” should arrive by first post Monday. 

Advertisements intended for June 3, both classified and displayed, should arrive 
at this office on Thursday May 26. 


Tribune 


is not the most pacific of 
left-wing weeklies 


It is angry, turbulant, and 
sometimes intolerant - but 
never of vegetarians, _fiat- 
earthers or non-Labour Party 
peace workers 


every Friday from 
all news agents ls 


or take advantage of this 
special offer 


8 weeks for 6s (post free) or $1 US 


} PLEASE SEND ME TRIBUNE 
FOR EIGHT WEEKS 
I ENCLOSE 6s (US $1) 
| 


Send to: TRIBUNE, 
222 Strand, London W.C.2. 
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an independent weekly 


Editor : Rod Prince 
Features: Roger Barnard 
Sub-editor: Bob Overy 


General manager: Harry Mister 
Distribution: Peter Drinkwater 
Advertisements : Jo Foster 
Subscriptions: Julie Kettle 


5 Caledonian Road, King’s Cross, 
London N.1. Telephone : TER 4473 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

Great Britain: $ months 18s. 6 months 26s. 
1 year 50s. 

Abroad (seamai}): 3 months 12s. 6 months 24s. 
1 year 46s. Add 10s p.a, for pamphlets. 

AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 16s 6d. 
6 months 32s 6d. 1 year 63s. 


India, Africa and South East Asia: 3 months 
18s 5d. 6 months 36s 10d. 1 year 72s. 


Australia, New Zealand and Far East: 8 months 
20s 7d. 6 months 41s 2d, 1 year 80s. 


North America: $10 a year to Peace News, c/o 
AFSC, 160 North 15th St, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Peace News 5 Caledonian Rd London Ni 


THE ORDER OF THE GREAT 


COMPANIONS 

Service 3.30 pm Sunday 22 May 
Weigh House Church Hall 
Binney St (opp Selfridges) 
“Family Service” 


Special offer for new readers 


post free trial 5s 


Air edition 8 weeks for 10s; US, 

6 weeks for 1 dollar. Send this 
coupon to Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London Ni (Block letters, 
please). 


Address 


Manolis 
Papoutsakis 


from page 3 


It wasn’t the end of the crisis. 1 was 
in Athens in August to see Manolis be- 
fore he left for a long rest. He wanted 
to recover, to be fit for the Fourth 
Marathon, to come to England, to make a 
film about the international peace move- 
ment. When I left him for the last time 
we looked forward to the spring. 

In September he went to Bulgaria. 
Please would I send him books, the 
Observer, New Statesman, Peace News, 
Resistance - “and don’t forget my CND 
badges: have you found any new ones?” 
There was a long wait before his next 
letter and I became worried. Suddenly 
on December 1, I was told that he had 
died. 

Next day there came a sad, little letter 
from him - it had been delayed in the 
post. He has had bronchitis, it has devel- 
oped into pneumonia. A week later an- 
other letter arrives. He is recovering, and 
happy because the doctor says he may 
return to Athens in 10 to 15 days. And 
“I'm listening to We Shall Overcome by 
Pete Seeger - a couple of wonderful 
records of the US human rights move- 
ment. Promise a decent letter as soon 
as I get up to sit at table. And I'll write 
to you about the Marathon and our plans 
as soon as I get back to Athens.” 

This was written on November 28. He 
died on. November 30, He was 39 years 
old. 
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Borough council finances Vietnam teach-in 


Following a suggestion by Haringey- 
Enfield Area CND, Haringey Borough 
Council approved last Monday its Library 
Committee’s proposal to spend £80 in 
holding a Vietnam teach-in, despite much 
opposition from the Conservative minor- 
ity. 

Councillor Hayward (Con, Hornsey) said 
that the Council had refused money to 
help moral welfare and therefore £80 
should not be spent on an outside body. 
Councillor Smith (Con, Hornsey) argued 
that it was not the business of the 
Council to foster teach-ins, and that 
many elderly people were already hard 
pressed by rate demands. 


Councillor Kendall (chairman, finance 
committee) replied that Vietnam did 
not directly affect Haringey’s citizens but 
was a matter of great interest. The 
Council would be doing a public service 
by presenting the facts and allowing 
them a wider hearing. He added that 
Vietnam was far away, but it could 
escalate and involve the rest of the 


War games in 
Scotland 


Brian Smith writes: Scotland began to 
get a chance to see The War Game re- 
cently, when a Glasgow press showing 
subdued an invited audience which in- 
cluded service and civil defence chiefs. 
A late night premiere was followed by 
a public forum in which two Labour 
MPs, a Tory candidate, the Minister of 
Glasgow Cathedral and the Chairman of 
Scottish CND took part. The overwhelm. 
ing majority of the audience wanted 
the film screened on TV. 


Glasgow's Close Theatre Club staged a 
war game on Vietnam under the direc- 
tion of David Fabri of the Peace Re- 
search Centre on Sunday, May 8. The 
event was a prevue of a major war game 
to be played with students in the 
autumn. The poetry and song which en- 
livened the evening must have turned it 
into a peace game in the eyes of any 
uncommitted persons who attended. 


world. The Conservative agent for Horn- 
sey, Mr R. A. Rogerson, has since stated 
that the Conservatives, either nationally 
or locally, would not supply speakers 
or chairmen for the teach-in, as they 


were against public money being spent 


in this way. 


The teach-in is to be held in the Civic 
Centre at Wood Green on Saturday, May 


21, from 3 pm to 8 pm. Admission is 


free. Speakers will include Malcolm 
Caldwell, Sean Gervasi, Fenner Brock- 
way, and Dennis Murray. 


800 march in Canada 


Eight hundred people marched in pro- 
test against the Vietnam war in Toronto 
on May 7. They marched through the 
city carrying slogans such as “Stop 
Canadian Arms Export to USA for Viet- 
nam.” At one point, the march was 
heckled by members of the Association 
for the Liberation of the Ukraine. They 
were called, among other things, “ Filthy 
fascists,’ “Canadian traitors” and 
“ Moscow slaves.” (Toronto Star, May 7.) 
At the conclusion of a rally held after 
the march, the demonstrators agreed to 
endorse a declaration of no-confidence in 
the Canadian government’s foreign 
policy, and a six-point programme to 
change that policy. This included. pro- 
posals to oppose United States aggression 
in Vietnam and call for an immediate 
stop to the bombing of North Vietnam. 


McGeorge Bundy 


According to articles by Sidney Lens in 
the American journals, Fellowship, 
Liberation and Nation, McGeorge Bundy, 
former policy assistant to President 
Johnson, was ‘“ responsible for bolstering 
rightist military forces in the Dominican 
Republic against the ‘ Constitutional- 


ists’. 


Sidney Lens, who visited the Dominican 
Republic on behalf of the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, claims that Bundy 
“ostensibly went to the tense island to 
work out an arrangement presumably 
made with the approval of President 
Johnson to exile the key Communist and 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


Evidence analysed by the United King- 
dom Atomic Energy Authority and the 
Medical Research Council shows that, 
with the restriction of nuclear tests, 
there was a marked drop in strontium-90 
absorbed in the bones of young people in 
Britain in the first half of last year. 
This follows findings of agricultural 
scientists two months ago that for the 
same period the strontium content of 
milk decreased. - The Times. 


Pickets with placards on Sunday handed 
out leaflets to customers outside two 
newsagents shops in Willesden, North 
London, as a protest against their refusal 
to stop displaying “colour bar” accom- 
modation advertisements. The campaign 
is part of the attempt to stamp out dis- 
crimination in employment and housing 
which is being conducted by the Cam- 
paign Against Racial Discrimination 
(CARD). - The Observer. 

Police in Birmingham have been accused 
by CARD of beating up a Pakistani. They 
claim that Mr Irsan Ullah was attacked 
by a police interpreter who was ques- 
tioning him after a fight in which he 
had received a stab wound. The inter- 
preter addressed Mr Ullah in Urdu, 
which he did not understand, since he 
speaks Bengali. A CARD spokesman 
said: “The interpreter evidently did 
not believe that Ullah did not under- 
stand and became exasperated and hit 
him severely about the face.” - Sunday 
Times. 

The BBC will broadcast a documentary 


entitled “The Rise and Fall of CND” 
on Wednesday, May 25, 8.35 pm, on the 
Third Programme, It will consist mainly 
of interviews with people connected with 
the movement, conducted by Ivan Yates 
of The Observer. It will be repeated on 
June 3 at 7.30. 


A proposal to bar Portugal from all 
African regional activities of the World 
Health Organisation was approved on 
Monday at the annual assembly of the 
organisation. The committee dealing 
with legal matters also voted to deny all 
technical assistance to Portugal. -. New 
York Times News Service. 


The Soviet Union announced on Monday 
that it was ready to join the United 
Nations General Assembly special com- 
mittee on apartheid, the first of the big 
powers to do so. The Assembly decided 
in December to enlarge the committee 
from 11 to 17 members to bring in South 
Africa’s main trading partners and states 
primarily responsible for the mainten- 
ance of international peace. - The Times. 


The murder trial of Ku Klux Klansman 
Eugene Thomas, accused of killing Mrs 
Viola Liuzzo, the white civil rights 
worker, after the Selma march last year, 
has been postponed until the autumn. 
Mr Thomas, one of three Klansmen in- 
dicted for the murder of Mrs Liuzzo, is 
already under a 10-year sentence im- 
posed by a Federal court for conspiring 
to violate Mrs Liuzzo’s civil rights. - The 
New York Times. 


military leaders.” But when he arrived 
there to put the finishing touches to 
the scheme, it turned out that jubilation 
was premature. ‘“ Bundy now insisted 
that the 30 or 40 Communists be jailed 
in concentration camps, not sent out 
voluntarily; and that the rightist officers, 
all but two, must remain at home.” 
President Johnson is reported to have 
said that Bundy’s decision was a “ ter- 
rible blunder.” 


Sidney Lens received his information 
from Dr Antonio del Rosario, leader 
of the Revolutionary Social Christian 
Party, who had met with Jose Figueres, 
former President of Costa Rica, who was 
in friendly contact with the White House 
and had direct conversations on the 
Dominican crisis with President John- 
son. 


Days of protest 


The New York Fifth Avenue Vietnam 
Peace Parade Committee has issued a 
statement calling for international days 
of protest against the war in Vietnam 
on August 6 to 9, the 21st anniversary of 
the Hiroshima and Nagasaki bombings. 
The committee stresses that the Viet- 
nam situation is too urgent to be ignored 
during the ‘traditional summer lull” in 
protests. ‘The twenty-first anniversary 
of the atrocious atom bombings of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki is a fitting date 
for the nationwide and world-wide de- 
mand for peace in Vietnam to focus.” 
Determined efforts are being made in 
America to “ broaden the base” of the 
protests and involve more people in 
them. The theme of the New York de- 
monstration will be ‘“ Bring the Troops 
Home Now.” The New York committee 
asks other groups across America and 


Chinese test: British 
and French reactions 


The Committee of 100 issued a statement 
last week condemning the testing by the 
Chinese government of a nuclear device 
last week as “a crime against humanity ” 
and pointing out that it offered further 
evidence of the “ built-in militarism ” in- 
herent in all systems of power-politics 
and government. 

The statement called upon the Chinese 
people to make a stand against all mili. 
tarism, including that of their own coun- 
try, and added that nuclear tests by the 
French government are shortly intended. 
Anyone wishing to support action by the 
Committee against these tests should 
contact either Peter Cadogan (Secretary, 
National Committee of 100) or Andrew 
Papworth (Secretary, London Committee 
of 100). The Committee is especially 
keen to hear from French people living 
in Britain who are ready to participate 
in demonstrations. 

A group of people who called at the 
Chinese embassy last week to protest at 
the latest test had their letter handed 
back to them by embassy staff. 

Gerard Daechsel writes: Eighty-five 
demonstrators against the third Chinese 
bomb test were held at a police station 
in central Paris after they had staged 
a sit-down on the Champs Elysées. 

The arrests resulted from a_ surprise 
demonstration organised by the Paris 
Federation of the Mouvement Contre 
L’Armement Atomique, on May 14. Over 
a hundred people marched to protest 
the test. When the police tried to dis- 
perse the march, the sit-down took place. 
Most of the arrested were released after 
a few hours. A protest letter was handed 
into the Chinese Embassy. 

In Papua, an Australian workman was 
caught trying to deflate the tyres of a 
French naval plane at the moment of 
take-off for Tahiti. He said he wanted 
to protest at the coming French H-test. 


throughout the world to contact them 
about demonstrations planned for the 
August dates. They ask any groups who 
can make a decision by May 23 to let 
them know about it - by wire if neces- 
sary. The address of the committee is 5 
Beekman Street, New York, 10038, Room 
922. 


Direkte Aktion 


The German libertarian-pacifist paper, 
Direkte Aktion, is preparing inter- 
national days of protest against the war 
in Vietnam to take place on June 23-27. 
They have contacted other peace groups 
in several other European countries. 
The aim of the protest days is to put 
pressure on European governments to 
oppose America’s Vietnam policies. 


The Hanover direct action group is pre- 
paring a march through Hanover and 
a five-day fast in front of the American 
embassy in Bad Godesberg/Bonn. For 
further information write to Joachim 
Dunz, 3 Hanover, West Germany, Liep- 
mannstr. 32. 


Dutch COs 


Later this year the Dutch government 
will introduce a bill to exempt certain 
categories of conscripts from military 
service if they are prepared to work the 
same period in underdeveloped coun- 
tries, Dutch newspapers reported on 
May 7. 

If the reports are true, the government 
has given in on this issue after years of 
pressure from Dutch pacifists and others. 
At first the government allowed alterna- 
tive service on a case-to-case basis, later 
in principle, and now, it seems, in law. 
An alternative service bill] was first 
passed in Belgium (1961). France fol- 
lowed suit in 1965. If the Netherlands 
do pass this bill in 1966-67, it could 
lead to similar changes in other coun- 
tries. The pacifist movement in Sweden 
is at present urging that an alternative 
service bill be passed in their country. 
- from Hein Van Wijk. 


Radical Alliance 


The role of electoral campaigns is called 
into question in a report from a work- 
ing committee of Radical Alliance, 
which will be presented to the group’s 
national conference this weekend. 
Meeting in the aftermath of the March 
31 general election, at which Pat Arrow- 
smith, standing in Fulham for Radical 
Alliance, polled 163 votes, the conference 
will be invited to discuss the position 
of the left and the peace movement; the 
left in parliament; what are key policy 
issues; what purpose there may be in 
further electoral interventions. 

The working committee’s report de- 
nounces the ‘watershed hypothesis” 
that only now can the Labour govern- 
ment be made to face the right direction; 
it says that this hypothesis, with its 
“consistent failures’ over 30 years, has 
only served to “increase the sense of 
frustration and suspicion with which we 
and others like us view professional 
party politics.” It speaks of the “ failure 
to find and pursue the connections be- 
tween real social unrest ... and our 
own specialised gyrations known as peace 
movement activity.” More research is 
needed about the way people vote, and 
“we should cease to mount expensive 
campaigns on the basis of a hunch.” 
The report makes no recommendations, 
but suggests that Radical Alliance should 
look at the case for “ creative activity at 
the local level.” 

The conference is at the ACTT hall, 2 
Soho Square, W1, from 2 pm to 6 pm 
tomorrow (Saturday) and 10 am to 6 pm 
on Sunday. 


FRIENDS OF THE MARATHON TO ATHEN 


PEACE MARCH 


London May 22 


A festive demonstration in support of the Greek march 


Assemble 4 pm at Marble Arch - Park Lane - Byron’s Statue - Piccadilly - Regent 
Street - Oxford Street - Greek Embassy 


Dancing (we hope) and speeches in Hyde Park 6.30 
Greek national costume optional 


376 Grays Inn 
of 100, PPU, BPC 


Rd, WCl. League for Democracy in Greece, Cypriot Youth, CND, Committee 
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